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ABSTRACT 

Historically, interviewers have been unable to reach 
high agreement on applicant potential even when they interview the 
same applicant. However, it has been recently demonstrated that 
interviewers can do a good job of gathering relevant data and 
predicting applicant success. This document is a report on research 
conducted to learn what factors affect accuracy of predictions based 
on interview data and how the accuracy may be increased. Following a 
description of procedures, seven chapters contain data and checklists 
developed for use in subsequent phases of the research studies. These 
checklists have been developed for jobs such as: (1) management 

trainee, (2) general management, (3) engineering, (4) secretarial, 

(5) clerk typist, and (6) general selling. Each list contains the 
number of respondents, mean, and standard deviation for f avorability, 
frequency, and importance. (GEB) 
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Preface 

Basic research is needed for many of today’s personnel administration 
techniques, but nowhere is the need so great as for the employment inter- 
view. Research on the interview is especially needed because it is deeply 
involved in at least three of the major problems currently facing personnel 
administrators. 

The Labor Market, It is becoming increasingly difficult to find job appli- 
cants who are qualified to fill the jobs that are available. Unfortunately, the 
apparent tightness of the labor market can be exaggerated by poor inter- 
viewing practices. Poor recruiting and public relations practices in inter- 
viewing can lead applicants to reject job offers. Poor interviewer training 
and invalid selection standards can lead to the rejection of applicants who 
would succeed on the job if hired. Finally, the emphasis on selection of ap- 
plicants rather than on placement ignores the benefits of differential place- 
ment, especially in tight labor markets. It would be foolish to argue that 
poor interviewing practices cause tight labor markets, but interviewing 
practices do infiuence the success of efforts to staff organizations. 

Unfair Discrimination in Hiring, Since the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 , psychological tests used in employment screening have been criti- 
cized on grounds that they may unfairly discriminate against Negroes and 
members of other minority groups. Several court oases are in progress, and 
the battle over personnel testing is far from finished. The issue of unfair 
discrimination by employment interviewers has not yet been raised as ex- 
tensively, but we expect that it will be. 

Personnel Costs, The costs of recruiting, selecting, placing, and training 
new employees have increased spectacularly in the last several years. Em- 
ployment interviewing is expensive and ought to be worth its cost. Carefully 
designed and executed research studies, though expensive themselves, offer 
the best hope of increasing the utility of the employment interview. 

This monograph is offered in the hope that it might be instnunental to the 
development of basic research on employment interviewing. Such research 
holds the best promise for improving the interview as a selection device. 
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Summary 

A most widely used personnel evaluation procedure — the employment 
interview — seems also to have been among the most widely and vehement- 
ly maligned. Early investigations of different interviewers interviewing the 
same applicants showed extremely low agreement among the interviewers 
in the ratings they assigned. Moreover, periodic reviews of research studies 
on the employment Interview (Wagner, 1949; Mayfield, 1964; Ulrich and 
Trumbc, 1965) agree in concluding that most personnel interviews still are 
conducted in such a way as to be quite unreliable and usually nonvalid. 
Thus, it seems that the employment interview typicaiiy suffers from mis- 
use. It 'is handled differently by each interviewer, who in turn tends to use 
different methods from one interviewee to the next. At its worst, the em- 
ployment interview bogs down into merely passing the time of day with 
little time actually devoted to a systematic gathering of information or a 
sizing up of an applicant’s strengths and weaknesses relevant to the job 
in question. 

However, Ghiselli (1966) has recently demonstrated what most of us 
have always hoped for and secretly believed: He showed that a skilled 
interviewer can do a good job of gathering relevant information and using 
it to predict with good accuracy how well an applicant will do on the job. 
Additional evidence of this fact is beginning to accumulate (e.g. Grant & 
Bray, 1969). Some interviewers do indeed do excellent jobs of gathering a 
wide range of information about what a person has done and manage to 
make good use of it for predicting future job behavior. Apparently, some 
interviewers’ impressions (hunches) turn out to be much better than those 
of others. Unfortunately, our present state of knowledge gives little or no 
basis for estimating ahead of time who and under what circumstances the 
better and more accurate interviewers may be. 

Because of the paucity of knowledge about what goes on during employ- 
ment interviews, that is, what interviewers look for, how they gather it, 
and what they do with it — we began, in late 1966 (with support from the 
National Science Foundation) a comprehensive investigation designed to 
unravel some of the mysteries surrounding the employment interview. Our 
ultimate objective in this research has been and continues to be to answer 
the following question: What iactors affect accuracy of predictions based 
upon interview data and how may the accuracy of such predictions be 
increased? 

This technical monograph describes our research design and the first 
steps taken toward answering the above question. We present here several 
of the checklists which have been developed for use in subsequent phases 
of the research studies. We want other investigators to join us in a con- 
certed effort to learn as much as possible about the process of employment 
interviewing and hope that they may choose to use some of our checklists 
as aids in their research activities. 

The data and checklists presented in Chapters 4-10 were developed from 
responses to a series of lengthy questionnaires made by 2804 experienced 
interviewers located in scores of firms and government agencies through- 
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out the country. These questionnaires asked each respondent to estimate 
the relative frequency of occurrence of different applicant attributes (for 
example, aspects of personal history, personal traits, actions or behaviors 
during the interview, etc.) and their relative importance and overall favor- 
ableness in relation to decisions made on the basis of employment inter- 
views. 

This wealth of information has been processed and summarized to produce 
not only "raw" item statistics but also a series of checklists to be used by 
interviewers in recording their interview impressions of an applicant. Such 
checklists have been developed for use with applicants for the following 
types of jobs: 

• management trainee 

• general management 

• engineering 

• secretarial 

• clerk typist 

• general selling 

As mentioned, the checklists will now be used by interviewers in subse- 
quent investigations to record impressions gained during their interviews. 
It is intended that these standardized impressions will then be compared 
with such variables as measures describing how the interview was conduc- 
ted, objective measurements and observations descriptive of either inter- 
viewers, interviewees, or both, later job behavior observations and records 
of applicants who are hired, etc. 

Again, let us urge interested readers to undertake research studies on your 
own. We shall greatly appreciate hearing from you about ideas you may 
have, the nature of studies you xmdertake, problems you encounter, and 
results as you obtain them. 



Chapter I 

Research on Employment Interviewing 

Basic research on the employment interview is rirgently needed. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the research reported over the last 50 years has done little 
to increas^ our understanding of the process of interviewing. Our knowl- 
edge of the interview is directly linked to the sophistication of the research 
that has been done. 

The classical research design involved setting up an "experiment” in 
which many factors are “controlled” while one factor is systematically 
varied to see what effect it has on some single criterion. This classical re- 
search design is ideally suited to testing conflicting predictions drawn from 
two different theories, but researchers and personnel administrators have 
come to realize that this elegant design is too simple to serve as a model for 
personnel reseuch: It yields too little information at too high a cost. 

The new approach to personnel research emphasizes broad, more compre- 
hensive examinations of the problems facing us. The focus is on studying 
entire "systems," analyzing the various system components and the inter- 
actions between them, and basing decisions on comprehensive information 
about the system and its goals. For the emplo^ent interview, this new 
approach entails studying the entire personnel recruitment-selection-place- 
ment system. The emphasis is on studying the many components of this 
system (advertising, testing, and interviewing, to mention three) and how 
each of them contributes to the diverse goals of this system (low recruiting 
costs, high system reliability, low himover and failure rates, to mention 
three). Interviewing research is no longer concerned only with questions of 
reliability and validity, for it is now realized that many different factors 
interact in a variety of ways to determine reliability and/or validity, and 
that to ignore these many factors in favor of focusing on reliability or valid- 
ity alone is to produce research which may be nearly useless. 

In 1965 we began laying the groundwork for a comprehensive program of 
research on decision making in the employment interview. Building on leads 
from studies done by Professor Edward Webster and his students at McGill 
University in Montreal (Webster, 1964), we outlined a set of studies de- 
signed to examine the many factors which influence employment interview- 
er’s decisions about job applicants. Our research design won the 1965 Janaes 
McKeen Cattell Award from the Division of Industrial Psychology of the 
American Psychological Association, an award given to encourage the de- 
sign and execution of fundamental research on applications of psychology 
to industrial problems. 

Webster and his students observed that interviewers apparently make 
decisions by comparing job applicants with a stereotype of an ideal appli- 
cant. Initially, we advanced plans designed primarily to investigate charac- 
teristics of these stereotypes, but later broadened our perspective to focus 
on answering the following question; What factors affect the accuracy of 
predictions based upon interview data and how may the accuracy of such 
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predictions be increased? This broader research question is much more in 
keeping with the decision-making approach to interview research advo- 
cated by Webster: “There can be no question that the problems of reliability 
and validity are of fundamental importance to the interview, but there is an 
indirect as well as a direct approach to them. Until the factors which play a 
systematic role in determining the final decision of the interviewer are re- 
vealed, the limits of reliability and validity cannot be known” (Webster, 
1964, p. 2). 

This broadened focus led us to the consideration of the basic processes 
of interpersonal perception as they occur in employment interviews. It 
quickly became apparent that the cross-fertilization of interviewing research 
and interpersonal perception research would be profitable. The employment 
interview constitutes an excellent setting for studying the processes and 
accuracy of interpersonal perceptions. Employment interviewers are profes- 
sional person perceivers: their relative effectiveness affects not only the job 
adjustment of untold numbers of persons in our society, but also the success 
of our institutional producers of goods and services. Moreover, the employ- 
ment interviewer, in contrast with other possible experimental subjects 
(college students), is well adapted to his perceptual environment: Neither 
^e setting nor the demands for making explicit behavior predictions are 
novel to him. Study of employment interviewing procedures can lead to a 
great gain in our knowledge of the process of interpersonal perception. 

In turn, previous research in interpersonal perception offers many gains 
for reseai^ers interested in employment int^iewing. Interpersonal per- 
ception researchers had developed methodologies for studying impression 
formation and perceptual acciuacy, and these procedures could be adapted 
readily to the study of decision making in the employment interview. An 
equally important factor was the availability of theoretical conceptualiza- 
tions of interpersonal perceptual processes. 

Strangely, data collected in interview settings have not often been viewed 
as relevant to person perception theories, perhaps because the interview is 
so widely believed to be a poor basis for making behavior predictions. Lit- 
erature reviews of the employment interview have stressed its low relia- 
bility and validity as well as a host of other problems. Results from Scott’s 
early investigations (Scott, 1915; 1916) emphasized the low interrater agree- 
ment and the just slightly better than chance validity obtained from inter- 
views. Over 50 years of investigations since Scott’s time have done little to 
increase owe confidence in the employment interview as a selection device. 
For example, Wagner’s review (Wagner, 1949) of studies showed reliabili- 
ties for interview-based ratings ranging from .23 to .97 with a median value 
of only .57. In a review of research done in the last 15 years, Ulrich and 
Trumbo (1965) report trait rating reliabilities ranging from .15 to .90. They 
conclude that interview-based inferences (ratings) yield, with but few ex- 
ceptions, reliabilities considerably below the level generally regarded as 
necessary for individual assessment and prediction. Mayfield (1964) draws 
similar conclusions based on his review of the literature. In addition. May- 
field states a number of conclusions bearing on the validity of the interview. 
First, even when interrater agreement is high, validities based on job be- 
havior criteria are usually very low. Second, in studies utilizing objective 
test information, predictions based on interview inferences rarely have been 
more, and usually have been less, accurate than predictions based on the 
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tests alone. Third, validities of interview-based trait ratings are consistently 
high for only one trait — intelligence. 

We might conclude from these negative results that inferences based on 
interpersonal perception ought not ever be used for making interpersonal 
evaluations and behavior predictions. However, such a conclusion can be 
seen to be premature when viewed against a critical examination of the 
studies that have been conducted. Such an examination led Ulrich and 
Trumbo (1965) and Mayfield (1964) to conclude that most of the studies 
conducted on the employment interview had been poorly conceived, poorly 
conducted and, therefore, generally inconclusive. We concur wholeheartedly 
with their conclusion. For example; 

1. Practically no experimental investigations of the employment interview 
have been conducted. The tjrpical study simply compares interview- 
based ratings with estimates or ratings of job behavior. Thus, the typi- 
cal investigation shows nothing of the processes leading to either set of 
ratings. Mayfield’s 1964 review of over 300 titles yielded an almost com- 
plete lack of experimental investigations. 

2. Most studies have failed to record in any systematic way the behavior 
of the interviewer during the interview. 

3. Most studies have failed to record in any systematic way the behavior 
of the interviewee during the interview. 

4. Most studies have failed to record the nature and method of informa- 
tion transmission during the interview. 

5. Most studies have failed to study in any way the process of impression 
formation and decision making as it occars in the employment inter- 
view. 

Many additional shortcomings can be enumerated, many of them due to 
the previous narrowness of research design, but the above should be con- 
vincing evidence of why research in the employment interview has not 
typically been viewed as relevant to studies of interpersonal perception. 

The only bright lights have been the previously mentioned studies by 
Webster and his students (Webster, 1964). These studies are important be- 
cause they have yielded information relevant both to the practical matter 
of employee selection and the explication of many research questions in 
interpersonal perception. In contrast to nearly all other studies on the em- 
ployment interview, the McGill studies have emphasized studying the in- 
terview process. 

Because these studies by Webster and his students constitute an important 
development in interviewing research, we describe them here in detail To 
interrelate interview research and studies in interpersonal perception, we’ve 
included reference to related studies in interpersonal perception as they 
seem appropriate. 



The McGill Studies 

Springbett (1954; 1958) sought to determine the relation between inter- 
viewers final decision (Le., to hhe or reject a candidate) and the kind of in- 
formation and the order of its presentation during an interview. Early im- 
pressions were shown to play a dominant role in determining the final out- 
come of the interview. His data also suggest that the interview is primarily 
a search for negative information: Just one unfavorable rating was followed 
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by a reject decision in 90% of the cases. Moreover, the final decision was 
crystallized after a mean interviewing time of only four minutes — clear testi- 
mony to the prepotence of early impressions in dictating final outcome. 
Springbett’s results point up problems that have long been noted in studies 
of interpersonal perception. For example, Bruner and Taguiri (1954) men- 
tion the tendency of persons to “package” their impressions of others in the 
form of a global evaluation, thereby leading to the common halo and leni- 
ency errors in rating others. Effects due to the ordering of information and 
the difficulty of overcoming early impressions have been amply demon- 
strated by Asch (1946; 1952), Kelley (1950), Kastenbaum (1951), and Haire 
and Grunes (1950). The Asch studies showed both the differentuil effects on 
overall impression of introducing such words as cold, warm, polite, or blunt 
into lists of adjectives describing a fictitious person and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by subjects in changing first impressions when presented with 
new and conflicting information. Kelley demonstrated the carry-over of the 
Asch results to observer’s judgments of a real person (a class instructor) 
after he had been previously described by the Asch adjectives. Haire and 
Grunes demonstrated individual differences among observers in the way 
they incorporated new information into their overall impressions based on 
previous knowledge. Some observers failed to recognize the discontinuity 
in the new information. Others stated that it was unimportant. A few in- 
tegrated the new knowledge by modifying their overall impressions of the 
person being described. Finally, a report by Passini and Norman (1966) 
constitutes an unusually vivid illustration of the apparent strength of the 
tendency to form snap impressions of others. At the first meeting of a large 
class in experimental psychology, 84 students were divided into groups of 
from six to nine like sex persons who had not met each other prior to the 
class meeting. Persons in each group then met solely for the purpose of 
rating each other on a series of bipolar adjectival scales. No verbal inter- 
action between subjects was allowed. Directions for the rating task were 
read, and the subjects proceeded to rate each of the other persons in the 
group. Factor analysis of the ratings produced a factor structure identical 
to those obtained by Norman (1963) in previous studies using the same 
scales with subjects well-known to one another (fraternity groups, ROTC 
members, etc.). Apparently, these subjects formed immediate and rather 
well-structured impressions of others based solely on appearance. They 
apparently felt no qualms whatsoever about describing other’s behavioral 
tendencies on the bipolar scales used by Norman. Work reported by Norman 
and Goldberg (1967) and Hakel (1967) has supported and extended Passini 
and Norman’s conclusions. 

Returning to the McGill studies, Anderson (1960) sought to relate fea- 
tures of the interview situation to interviewer’s final decisions. His pr imar y 
finding was that interviewers spent more time talking when a favorable 
decision was made (i.e., to hire) than when an unfavorable decision was the 
outcome. The total length of interviewing time and the time taken by the 
candidate’s speech did not differ between hire and reject interviews. In view 
of Springbett’s finding of early decisions, Anderson’s results are not sur- 
prising. Apparently, an interviewer forms a quick judgment of whether to. 
hire or reject an applicant. He says more to those he intends to hire, prob- 
ably giving the candidate more information about the job or simply “warm- 
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ing-up” the candidate. Or, he may be seeking to elicit more information to 
confirm the decision he has already made. In contrast, the interviewer says 
less to those he intends to reject, probably seeking to “ease them out” grad- 
ually but with dispatch. Here he may be seeking to “block” the appearance 
of any information which may confuse the issue or cause him to rethink his 
decision. With regard to the amount of time spent talking by the interviewer 
and the job applicemt, Matarazzo and Saslow (1966) have reported a series 
of investigations showing that interviewers can control the amount of time 
that applicants speak. These studies are particularly important because they 
show that an interviewer can manipulate the climate of an employment 
interview. 

Crowell (1961) did a series of laboratory experiments designed to learn 
what effect recording preliminary decisions (based on partial information) 
would have on final impressions of hypothetical persons for whom thumb- 
nail descriptions had been provided. The major aim of these studies was to 
compare decisions based on various amoimts of partial information with 
decisions arrived at independently from the sum of all of the information. 
Thus, subject’s impressions based on various fragments of information were 
compared with impressions of other subjects who had the total amoimt of 
information available to them. Crowell came to these conclusions: 

1. Decisions based on all information differed from those based on partial 
information. This result is essentially sinoilar to that reported by Asch 
(1952) using trait lists instead of paragraph descriptions. Both Crowell 
and Asch foimd that subjects more readily formed impressions of hypo- 
thetical persons when all information was given to them at once than 
when it was fed to them piecemeal 

2. As implied above, decisions about the hypothetical persons changed 
from first to final perception as new information was added. Crowell 
found that the change was usually in the direction of reflecting the most 
recent information and this, of course, suggests that first impressions 
can be altered imder conditions where the experimenter, rather than the 
interviewer, controls the type and timing of additional information to 
be presented. A study by Mayo and Crockett (1964) shows that the 
ability or tendency to assimilate additional information and change 
one’s earlier impression may be a function of the Perceiver’s “cognitive 
complexity” (Bieri, 1955). Their results show that persons low in cog- 
nitive complexity (measured by a modification of Kelly’s Role Con- 
struct Repertory Test) were much more prone to change their judg- 
ments in the direction of information most recently received than were 
subjects high in cognitive complexity. In a second study, Rosenkrantz 
and Crockett (1965) confirmed the interactive role of cognitive com- 
plexity and recency effects. 

3. Finally, Crowell concluded that her results barely scratched the stnfface 
in defining how Perceivers (employment interviewers) accumulate and 
assimilate interpersonal information. Great variation in final percep- 
tions was evident even when the subjects were forced to attend to aU 
the information. When the interviewer is in greater control of the in- 
formation flow (as in the Springbett study) recency effects are prob- 
ably less potent. Most clearly, the results obtained by Crowell and by 
Mayo and Crockett show the need for further study of the effects on 
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interpersonal impression formation and behavior prediction of varying 
degrees of control over the information transmitted during the inter- 
view and of differences (in cognitive complexity) in the characteristics 
of the Perceivers. 

Perhaps the most important implication of the McGill investigations is 
that interviewers apparently possess stereotypes of idealized successful ap- 
plicants against which real applicants are judged for suitability for hiring. 
Major support for this interpretation stems from the studies by Sydiaha 
(1958; 1961) and Rowe (1960; 1963). These two investigators in particular 
have forged the link between research on the employment interview and 
that on interpersonal perception. 

Sydiaha (1958) prepared a set of 120 descriptive statements and presented 
them to interviewers as a Q sort checklist. Interviews with Canadian Army 
recruits proceeded according to standard practice except that after each in- 
terview, the interviewer “sorted” the descriptive statements according to 
their applicability to each recruit, in addition to making a decision to accept 
or reject the applicant on an eight point scale ranging from “accept, excel- 
lent risk” to “reject" At the conclusion of his study, Sydiaha instructed his 
interviewers to sort the statements to describe an ideal recruit. Sydisdia itm 
analyzed the Q sort descriptions of 90 interviews conducted by four person- 
nel officers against the accept-reject criterion. The item analysis yielded a 
67 item scoring kqr which was cross-validated on a second set of 89 inter- 
views by the same men with a resulting (cross-validated) correlation be- 
tween £o.oring key and the acceptance criterion of +.85. Next, the key was 
applied to 77 interviews conducted by four different personnel officers yield- 
ing a (validity extension) correlation of +.80. These results empheisize the 
simil£irity (between different interviewers), of what they perceived to be 
desirable characteristics of a good soldier. Additional support for this con- 
clusion comes from the intercorrelations between different interviewers’ Q 
sort descriptions of the ideM recruit. These values ranged between .56 and 
.98 with a median r of .81. Sydiaha sununarized his findings as follows: 

“The most important facts emerging from this investigation are 
that the decisions of personnel interviewers are highly corre- 
lated with fairly simple descriptive statements of applicant 
characteristics, and that these characteristics are equaRy cor- 
related with the decisions of all interviewers. The results are 
consistent with the view that personnel interviewers tend to 
attach the same importance to systematic information such as 
biographical and test data and that th^r tend to support their 
decisions by referring to the same hypothetical attributes. Using 
the word “stereotype” in a non-evaluative sense, it would ap- 
pear that there is a stereotype of a good soldier which accounts 
for a great deal of decision-making variance. This stereot3q>e is 
conunon to all interviewers and serves as a standard against 
which applicants are matched for suitability to army service 
(Webster, 1964, pp. 70-71) . 

It should be noted, however, that the so-called “stereotype” of an ideal 
applicant which Sydiaha regards as common to all interviewers might ac- 
tually be a function of the overall favorability of the statements comprising 
his Q sort checklist. For example, it is obvious that the global accept, reject 
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decision made by an interviewer about an interviewee would strongly affect 
his selection of the particular statements he perceives as descriptive of the 
interviewee. He would very likely choose favorable sounding statements 
more frequently when describing accepted candidates and more frequently 
choase unfavorable soimding statements when describing rejected candi- 
dates. Thus, it seems to us that Sydiaha’s result might be more parsimoni- 
ously interpreted as simply a strong common response tendency on the part 
of all interviewers to judge similarly the degree of favorableness of the 
various statements used by Sydiaha in his Q sort checklist. 

The possibility of this explanation for Sydiaha’s results shows that it is 
necessary in our research program to take careful account of the social de- 
sirability factor as a possible contaminsmt of Perceivers’ overall impressions 
and judgments. Moreover, Jackson and Singer (1967) have recently con- 
firmed the complexity of social desirability and the ability of judges to 
differentiate among a variety of definitions of desirability. Their findings 
highlight the incompleteness of a simple one-dimensional approach for in- 
terpreting social desirability as an element in behavior and denotative de- 
scriptions of others. 

However, one example of the type of study that can be undertaken is the 
one by Rowe (1963). Interested in individual differences among Perceivers 
(interviewers) in their selection decisions, she selected 30 favorable and 30 
imfavorable statements from Sydiaha’s checklist and used them to construct 
descriptions for 100 hypothetical persons by combining three favorable and 
three unfavorable statements to describe each person. These descriptions 
were then presented in three groups (35, 35, imd 30) to 146 personnel officers 
in the Canadizm Army who were asked to make a hire or reject decision for 
each of the hypothetical persons. After completing these judgments, the 
ofilcers rated each of the 60 statements for overall favorableness on a seven 
point scale. As might be expected, the ratings for the 30 favorable state- 
ments differed sharply from those of the 30 imfavorable statements. In fact, 
the two distributions were completely non-overlapping. There were, how- 
ever, marked differences between interviewers in the pattern of their ac- 
cept-reject decisions; and more importantly, these differences were signifi- 
cantly related to a number of interviewer characteristics. The most striking 
finding was that the officers differed consistently in the proportion of accept 
decisions: three ofideers out of the 146 accepted 80 or more of the 100 hypo- 
thetical appliezmts; 16 accepted between 60 zmd 79; and 40 ofilcers accepted 
fewer than 20 applicants. ’These findings vividly show the extent to which 
variance in judgments based on interpersonal perception is due to differences 
in the Perceivers rather than in the persons perceived. Rowe’s analyses of 
these interviewer differences show that the more experienced ofificers (those 
with higher ranks and longer time in service) were the ones tending to 
accept fewer czmdidates. However, their accept-reject decisions also agreed 
more closely with the consensus made by the total group of ofificers. Thus, 
tlieir decisions more accurately refiected the total consensus thzm did the 
fjpoisinps of the less experienced, more lenient ofificers. Perhaps the most 
important finding was that the lenient ofificers (those with high proportions 
of accept decisions) perceived the meaning of the xinfavorable statements 
differently from the more stringent decision makers (those with low pro- 
portions of accept decisions). The former group rated the unfavorable .state- 
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ment as being much more favorable than the latter group, suggesting dif- 
ferences between interviewers in what Kelly (1955) has called “personal 
constructs” or what Cronbach (1958) has termed “personality space,” and 
suggests, i^rther, that Jackson and Singer’s results may be extended to in- 
clude differences among judges in how they view various “types” of social 
desirability. In fact, Jackson and Singer recognize the possibility of such 
differences and regard them as possible indirect indications of the judges’ 
personality traits and value systems. 

Thus, the most important contribution of Rowe’s study is a fuller imder- 
standing of the decision variance in the employment interview. Perceivers’ 
individualized perceptions of the meaning of characteristics attributed to 
applicants affects the proportion of applicants seen as acceptable; and these 
perceptions, in turn, can be shown to be systematically related to other in- 
terviewer characteristics, such as job experience. 

Although Rowe’s study focused on the nature of decision variance in the 
employment interview, the general pattern of her research is by no means 
restricted to this medium of interpersonal perception. Other investigations 
have shown similar results in other interpersonal settings. For example, 
Dombusch, Hastorf, Richardson, Muzzy, and Vreeland (1965) reported a 
study emphasizing the importance of the Perceiver*s cognitive structure in 
interpersonal perception. They elicited free descriptions of children from 
other children (age 9-11). A coding scheme was developed to determine the 
categories used by the children and three types of analyses were carried out. 
First, one child described two other children. Second, two children described 
the same child. Third, two children described two different other children. 
Descriptions given by a common Perceiver (one child describing two others) 
show the highest overlap of descriptive categories (averaging 57%); de- 
scriptions based on a common perceived person (two children describing 
the same other child) showed an avereige category overlap of only 45%, 
whereas the base rate overlap of categories for two children describing two 
different others averaged 38%. 'This study again confirms the importance of 
studying differences between Perceivers as well as differences between the 
social stimulus objects of their perceptions. 

Leary (1957) found that people who describe themselves and were de- 
scribed by others as “hostile” tended to attribute considerable hostility to 
others; and people described as exceptionally friendly tended not to attribute 
hostility to others. Authoritarians differ from nonauthoritarians in the 
amount of authoritarianism they ascribe to others (Scodel and Mussen, 1953; 
Scodel and Freedman, 1956; and Crockett and Meidinger, 1956). Edwards 
(1959) showed that people who are more positive in their evaluations of 
others are also more positive in their self-descriptions. Gross (1961) found 
large reliable individual differences between college students in the vari- 
ability of their descriptions of 30 stimulus persons presented via motion 
pictures. Ehart (1957) foimd that teachers rated as “effective” differentiated 
more in rating students and had higher intercorrelations among ratings than 
did “ineffective” teachers. All these studies show relationships between 
characteristics of Perceivers and the character of their perceptions. 

Cronbach (1958) performed additional analyses on data provided by 
Sternberg (1950) whose original study had been a descriptive analysis of 
the patterns of ratings made by two interviewers of candidates for an execu- 
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tive training program. Cronbach factored the covariances of each interview- 
er’s ratings separately. The configuration of the two individual factor struc- 
tures differed substantially. The first interviewer’s hiring decision ratings 
loaded about equally on two orthogonal factors, Intelligence and Coopera- 
tion, with a Creativity rating showing very little variance. In contrast, the 
second interviewer’s hiring decision ratings loaded almost exclusively on an 
Intelligence and Verbal Expression factor and actually had a negative load- 
ing on the second orthogonal factor, defined in this case by the Creativity 
rating. Here again, we have striking confirmation of the essence of Rowe’s 
findings. Apparently, Perceivers look at their social stimulus objects through 
different spectacles, structuring the pattern of trait descriptions individually 
according to their own perceptual maps. Cronbach points out that such em- 
pirical results are in accord with Kelly’s theoretical expectations (Kelly, 
1955) that the individual and his social world may be revealed by the way 
he describes himself and the significant others in his life in reference to his 
own set of personal constructs. 

Hakel (1966) investigated the possibility that interviewers who share 
similar structures of trait ratings (and thus presumably similar personal 
constructs) would show higher interrater agreement in the evaluation of a 
series of job applicants than interviewers who shared dissimilar trait rating 
structures. Board interviews were conducted by nine personnel interviewers 
who interviewed 54 student nurses applying for jobs as general staff nurses. 
At the conclusion of each interview, board members independently rated 
each applicant on a series of five scaled-expectation rating scales (Smith 
and Kendall, 1963) , made an overall evaluation of the expected level of per- 
formance, and finally, made a decision concerning the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the candidate. Factor analysis of the interviewer’s trait ratings on 
the scaled-expectation scales showed that with one exception, structural 
relations among the scales were identical for all interviewers. This was taken 
as an indication that the interviewers shared the same personal constructs. 
However, when interrater agreement was examined, it became apparent 
that agreement in the evaluation of job applicants is virtually independent 
of the degree of interrater similarity of personal constructs. Thus, Hakel 
showed that although interviewers may structure their ratings similarly, 
this fact by itself does not guarantee high interrater agreement in the 
evaluation of job applicants. Consequently, knowledge that two raters (or 
interviewers or Perceivers) share identical personal constructs by no means 
guarantees that these two individuals will also be highly accurate in their 
perceptions and behavior predictions. 

Finally, Rowe’s results illustrate the concept of category width suggested 
and demonstrated empirically by Bnmer, Goodnow, and Austin (1956). 
Persons differ in their readiness to adopt broad or narrow categories when 
classifying stimiUus objects. As we have seen, the subjects in Rowe’s study 
differed consistently in the category width of their accept and reject regions, 
and these differences were related to other measurable individual character- 
istics. More broadly, the implication of category width for interpersonal 
perception research is simply (once again) that the categorization of people 
depends not only on the characteristics of the social stimiUus, but also on 
the prepotence of the given category for the Perceiver. 

The McGill investigations by Webster and his students have stimulated 



additional research on decision making in the employment interview. For 
example, Mayfield and Carlson (1966) followed up Rowe’s investigation of 
individual differences in selection decisions. Using procedures similar to 
Rowe’s but controlling the variance of the statements selected to form hypo- 
thetical job applicants, they clarified Rowe’s stereotype interpretation of her 
results. They concluded that decision variance can be partitioned according 
to a factor analytic model; that is, there is conunon stereotype variance 
which virtually all interviewers share, but nevertheless, each interviewer 
adds his own idiosyncratic specific stereotype variance to decisions. Mayfield 
and Carlson’s conclusions have been supported by additional research re- 
ported by Carlson (1967) in which stimulus material included photographs 
as well £is verbal descriptions of hypothetical applicants. 

The McGill studies and the many others we have reviewed give us an 
important start toward learning more about the role of interpersonal per- 
ception in interviewer decision making. Most important, Webster and his 
students have demonstrated the feasibility of applying systematic and rigor- 
ous methods to the definition and further exploration of the nature of the 
relationships between interpersonal perceptions and interview decisions. 

Although the McGill investigations constitute an important first step to- 
ward examining interpersonal perception and behavior prediction, some 
weaknesses appear in these studies and many research questions still remain 
to be examined. First, since most of the hiterviewers participating in the 
McGill studies were Personnel Selection Officers in the Canadian Armed 
Forces, the findings may be dependent on or specific to the army setting. 
Many of these studies should be replicated on interviewers selecting for jobs 
other than Private in the Canadian Army in order to assure broader gener- 
ality of results. Second, the McGill studies and all the other interview studies 
we have reviewed concentrated on studying the factors influencing inter- 
viewers’ decisions with no attention given to the validity of behavior pre- 
dictions based on those decisions. 

In addition, a number of imanswered questions remain about the natiure 
of individual stereotypes or personal constructs. For example, we know 
almost nothing about the generality or specificity of such stereotypes. How 
do the ideal stereotypes for applicants for clerical jobs differ from those for 
sales job applicants? Do all interviewers for a given job share a conunon 
stereotjqje of tn ideal applicant as Sydiaha suggests? We think not, but the 
question must be answered empirically, not by flat. Also, do the personal 
constructs or stereotypes possessed by interviewers change over time? Are 
they static or dynamic? A crucial question uninvestigated thus far concerns 
the relationships between personal .constructs and decision validity. It is 
widely believed that some interviewers manage more accurate behavior 
predictions than others. Are such differences in decision validity (accuracy) 
related to differences in individual stereotypes? If they are, can the personsd 
constructs or stereotypes of interviewers be modified through suitable train- 
ing and feedback procedures so as to increase the acciu-acy of behavior pre- 
dictions based on interpersonal perceptions? 

A Model of Information Proceuing in Interpersonal Perception 

Figure 1 shows a "model” which helps to summarize much of the research 
just reviewed. Two persons are shown— a Perceiver and an Other— depicted 
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by the dashed line circles. Learning about another person can be viewed as 
essentially a matter of gathering and processing information about that per- 
son in the context of other information he has about himself, Others he has 
observed and stereotypes he has formed. 
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The dashed lines defining the “skins” of the Perceiver and of the Other 
represent personal filters tending to block and distort the knowledge trans- 
mitted. The relative permeability and fidelity of information tr ansmiss ion 
for each individual’s filtering system depends on the nature of his defense 
mechanisms, the nature of his interpersonal motives and on a large number 
of cognitive factors. Shrauger and Altrocchi (1964) suggested that the inter- 
personal motives of hostility, dominance and sociability and the cognitive 
factors of conceptual differentiatioti and cognitive complexity are of par- 
ticular importance in understanding these personal filtering systems. In turn, 
each Other possesses his own system of filters infiuencing his perceptions 
of himself, his physical and social environments and the nature of Others’ 
role expectations in his social world. Based on his perceptions of the stimuli 
acting upon him, the Other makes certain verbal responses (such as fillin g 
in a questionnaire) or shows certain patterns of behavior (such as responsi- 
bility, delinquency, belligerency, or docility). 

The process of knowing another and making accurate behavior predictions 
involves complex linkages of information gathering, processing, inferring, 
and deducing. Possibilities for inaccuracy exist everywhere along the line — 
ranging from having too tight a filter or misperceiving information during 
the very first phase of interpersonal observation to forming an erroneous 
stereotype or making poor deductions from a correct stereotype. 

This model of interpersonal perception suggests some places to look in 
carrying out research on interpersonal processes. First, the Perceiver brings 
much to the process of learning to know another. TWs was recognized by 
Gage and Cronbach (1955) when they stated: 

“In the bulk of research to date, social perception as measured 
is a process dominated far more by what the (perceiver) brings 
to it than by what he takes in during it.” 

The evidence in support of their assertion which we have already reviewed 
is abimdant. The Perceiver’s previous perceptions, theories and stereotypes 
play a pervasive role in the nature of information processing, impressions 
formed, and predictions made in any interaction with an Other. 

The model also implies an important role for information and information 
feedback in interpersonal perception. Amount of information can be viewed 
as a more general way of looking at the effects of stereotypes on interper- 
sonal accuracy. A sm^ amoimt of information leads to rather global, gen- 
eralized stereotypes; but they may be successively sharpened or circum- 
scribed as more and more information about an Other is presented. It should 
also be apparent that these stereotypes, comprised of knowledge of the model 
responses of particular population subgroups, probably become less accurate 
as more information is presented — simply because our experience with many 
specific population subgroups is much more limited than it is with more 
broadly specified groups. For example, contrast the likely accuracy of the 
stereotype “Successful Bell System Executive” with that of the stereotype 
“Successful Bell System Executive, aged 60, divorced three times, with a 
medical history of severe hypertension.” 

The defenses, motives, and cognitions of the Perceiver also affect the 
amoimt and nature of information obtained about any specific Other. Un- 
fortunately, we know little about the effects on accuracy of these individual 
differences variables because, imtil recently, it has not been feasible for 
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investigators to partition accuracy into its separate components of assumed 
similarity, stereotype and social differentiation. 

Finally, information should serve a learning fimction. Our model shows 
how important one’s implicit personality theory and deductions from it are 
in making accurate predictions about specific others. If either our theory or 
our deductions are wrong, we suffer the consequences of inaccuracy. Modi- 
fication of the implicit theory, the nature of one’s deductions, or both may 
be necessary in order to be accurate for any given Other. Feedback concern- 
ing how one has done in making predictions should be a powerful means of 
bringing about such modifications. 

Even though this model is highly complex, it is still not a complete repre- 
sentation of the process of interpersonal perception. Perceptions are dy- 
namic, and may change greatly during the course of interpersonal inter- 
actions; that is, employment interviews. Nevertheless, the model summarizes 
many of the complexities of interpersonal perception, and serves as a con- 
ceptual framework for many of the studies that need to be done before we 
can begin to understand decision making in the employment interview. 
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Chapter 2 

The Checklists for Describing Job Applicants — Potential Uses 

Our initial research plans in 1965 called for the development of several 
sets of research instruments which would then be used in a progranunatic 
analysis of interpersonal perception, information processing, and decision 
making in the employment interview. Two classes of instruments, sets of 
checklists and sets of job behavior scales, were to be developed for each of 
six occupational contexts: management, sales, engineering, nursing, clerical, 
and airline stewardess jobs. To date, our efforts have been concentrated on 
management, sales, engineering, and clerical jobs. 

The first set of instruments, the Checklists for Describing Job Applicants, 
were to be composed of 60 to 90 descriptive items, carefully screened for 
their relevance, extensiveness, and semantic clarity, and were to serve as 
standardized devices which interviewers would use to record their impres- 
sions of the interviewees they had just seen. 

The second set of instruments are the Job Behavior Scales. These “scaled- 
expectation” scales (Smith & Kendall, 1963) would be developed for each 
occupational area, and would be used by interviewers at the time of hiring 
to predict the level of job behavior of the applicants they interview, and 
also would be used by supervisors, co-workers, and observers to report the 
job behavior of applicants who are hired. 

These two classes of instruments are intended for use as the principal 
dependent variables in field and laboratory studies of the interviewing 
process. These sets of instruments, when combined with both correlational 
and experimental research designs, will facilitate the examination of many 
of the research questions raised in the first chapter. 

Potential Uses 

The principal research use of the Checklists will be as outlined above. 
Within each occupational area, interviewers will be asked to report, on the 
appropriate checklist, their impressions of job applicants. It will be possible 
to determine how various experimental manipulations of the information 
presented to interviewers influence impressions reported on the checklists. 
It will also be possible to determine how impressions reported on the check- 
lists are related to characteristics of the interviewer, characteristics of the 
interaction between interviewer and applicant, and the subsequent behavior 
of the applicant if he is hired and placed on the job. 

A great wealth of information has been collected to permit the construc- 
tion of the checklists. This psychometric information for 730 descriptive items 
has many uses beyond furnishing the basic information for selection of items 
for the checklists, and since this is the case, aU item statistics for the com- 
plete 730 item pool are reported for management trainee, management in 
general, engineering, secretarial, clerk-typist, sales in general, and blue 
collar occupations. 

In addition to the possibility of custom-tailoring checklists within these 
occupational areas, two other research applications of the item statistics 
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reported in chapters 4 through 10 are immediately apparent. First, hypo- 
thetical applicants can be constructed in the fashion of those developed by 
Rowe (1963) and Carlson (1967). Second, the items and their interrelation- 
ships offer an excellent opportunity for fte development of materials to be 
used in studies of inferences from specific behaviors to traits, and from traits 
to personnel decisions, as suggested by Hakel (1967). 

For those who are less concerned with research and more concerned with 
application, the item statistics reported in chapters 4 through 10 offer the 
interviewer a chance to become acquainted with other interviewer’s opin- 
ions about the importance, favorability, and relative frequency of 310 
characteristics of job applicants, 180 things that applicants might say, and 
240 impressions that applicants might create. It is suggested that this wealth 
of information could be profitably used in training new interviewers, or in 
retraining older ones. 

We invite employment interviewers to use the Checklists as a regular part 
of their standard interviewing procedures. The Checklists can play an im- 
portant part in a selection program, especially in situations where job ap- 
plicants are interviewed more than once. 



Chapter 3 



Procedures 

This chapter describes procedures used for the development and prelim- 
inary screening of the item pool, the development of questionnaires and 
judging instructions, and the distribution, retrieval, and processing of ques- 
tionnaires. 

Development of the Item Pool. 

When developing a set of descriptive checklists, it is necessary that the 
initial item pool be as comprehensive as possible within the content do- 
main(s) of interest, especially when there are no theories or conceptualiza- 
tions to guide the development of item content. Lacking prior constraints 
and commitments, we searched through personality inventories, interest in- 
ventories, adjective checklists, job questionnaires, job application forms, 
merit rating forms, reports of job analyses, and other descriptive item pools, 
as shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 

Sources of descriptive statements in the initial item pool. 
Personality Inventories 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
California Psychological Inventory 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 

Vocational Interest Inventories 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Kuder Preference Record 
Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory 

Adjective Checklists 

Gough Adjective Checklist (Gough, 1955) 

Dunnette Adjective Checklist (Kirchner and Dunnette, 1958) 

Job Inventories 

Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (Weiss, et al., 1964a) 

Minnesota Satisfaction Questiotmaire (Weiss, et al., 1964b) 

Job Application Forms 
Merit Rating Forms 
Job Analyses 
Other Item Pools 

Meehl, 1962; CJarlson, 1966; Webster, 1964; and Endicott, 1961 

These sources, plus interviews with 11 civil service personnel interviewers, 
stimulated the writing of about 1200 descriptive items, some of which were 
borrowed intact from these sources, some which were borrowed with adap- 
tations (especially from Carlson’s pool for life insurance agents), and some 
which were genuine creative products. 

Believing that we had developed an item pool which was sufficiently com- 
prehensive to cover every relevant characteristic of job applicemts, we at- 
tempted to reduce the size of the pool to make it more manageable. The staff 
screened the entire 1200 items several times, with the objectives of eliminat- 
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ing 1) content duplication and overlap, 2) axnbiguoxis items, 3) presumably 
objectionable items, and 4) presumably irrelevant items. Seven-hundred and 
thirty items svmvived these screenings, an item pool considerably larger than 
the initially expected pool of about 400-500 items. The surviving items rep- 
resented specific applicant characteristics, things applicants say, and impres- 
sions applicants create. 

Preparation of Questionnaires. 

From the outset we intended that groups of employment interviewers 
would furnish the judgments upon which the final selection of items for the 
Checklists would be based. While it might have been possible to persuade 
interviewers to judge 400 items, it was imreasonable to expect anyone to 
struggle through 730 items. But rather than reduce the size of the item pool 
on the basis of staff judgments, it was decided to divide the pool into several 
parallel groups of items, each presented as a separate questionnaire to inde- 
pendent groups of interviewers. 

Four parallel questionnaires, each containing 250 items, were developed 
from the pool of 730 items. Several considerations guided the development 
of these four forms. First, it seemed that a questionnaire length of 250 items 
was optimal (being neither so long as to produce exhaustion nor so short as to 
waste manpower) . Second, it was desired to have large samples of interview- 
ers judge each item, but every division of the item pool results in an increase 
in the total number of interviewers needed to complete questioimaires. To in- 
sure that a large sample would judge at least some of the items, a set of 90 
items was repeated in each of the forms, and thus, four forms were devel- 
oped. Third, it was desired to make the questionnaires as equivalent as pos- 
sible by use of two procedures; The 90 common items were arranged to 
follow the instructions in each of the three major sections of the question- 
naire so that warm-up and order effects would be equated for all samples, 
and the complete 730 item pool was sorted (by Hakel) into the content cate- 
gories shown in Table 2, and then the items in each category were divided 
evenly among the four forms. Table 32 in the appendix gives the identifica- 
tion numbers of the items assigned to each category. 

Kinds of Judgments. 

We identified three major attributes of descriptive items which we wished 
to use as control variables in the selection of items for the Checklists: The 
favorability (or desirability) of the content, the relative frequency with 
which that item occurs among applicants (base rate), and the importance 
(relevance) of that item in reaching selection decisions. Each of these vari- 
ables influences the interpretations that can be made of post-interview de- 
scriptions of job applicants. 

Favorability. One criticism which has been made of post-interview de- 
scriptive checklists is that they are especially susceptible to response sets. 
It has been suggested that, in the sequence of post-interview events, inter- 
viewers first decide to accept or to reject the applicant and then flll-in check- 
lists so as to justify the prior decision. Applicants who are accepted are 
described indiscriminately in favorable terms, and rejected applicants are 
described wholesale in unfavorable terms. If the items in a checklist are of 
known levels of favorability, this response set explanation of interviewer’s 
post-interview rating behavior can be evaluated. To permit the construc- 
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Table 2 






applicant characteristics 



Mumbecoi 

Itwnt 

21 

12 

15 

4 

7 

31 

6 

33 

25 

10 

36 

12 

42 

29 

27 

310 



Category 

Family , , 

Social & Civic 
Finances _ 

I^evious jobs 
Military service 

Education 
Skills & Abilities, 

Special qualifications 
Speech 

Questions asked 
Behavior during mterview 
Personal 

Age, height, weight, sex 



Sampto Itam 

A™e^ 5n?outside group 

Ha^nev^ super^ed 
Sorvod as an offlcor in th 

A” average in high school 
§S? ^evtge Sgence U scores 
IstelLig part-time employment 

Si^d about retirement benefits 
Slouched in chair 
Has bad breath 
Is about 35 years old 



THINGS THE APPLICANT SAID 



unaber of 
Xtemt 

24 



43 

35 

24 

16 

29 

4 

5 

Tio 



Category 

Work, this instance 

Work, preferences & opinions 
Self description, haito 
Characteristic behaviors 
Outside activities 
Personal relations 

ldSStion,MiUtary& 

Finances 



Samplt Xl«m 

Says he is satisfied with the pay on 

Say^lfelLes writing 
Says he is very 

llvl hi eSteiS^o^ers frequently 
iSfs he soSItunes becomes irritated 

Sa^\tS Sappy in his marriage 
Says he liked the Army 



IMPRESSIONS THE APPLICANT CREATED 

Sample Xtem 

Category 



Would give in to avoid controversy 
Sensitive to other’s needs 
Nosey 



umber of 
Xleme 

17 Expectations 
123 Descriptive phrases 
100 Adjectives 
240 
730 

ion chsckliste 

reproduced in the appendix, pp. 239-241. 
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Frequency, The probability of oidorsement of a particular item for a given 
applicant will depend in part on the relative frequaicy of the characteristic 
portrayed by the item in the population of job applicants. Items which have 
low base rates in the population will seldom be oidorsed for individuals, 
while high base rate items will be aidorsed as descriptive of nearly every- 
one. To guard against the “Bamum effect” (Meehl, 1956) and the artifacts 
it produces in the analysis of descriptions, instructions were written and 
tested which provided the respondent with the task of estimating the fre- 
quaicy with which the 250 items in his questionnaire occur among job ap- 
plicants he interviews. These instructions are reproduced in the appendix, 
pp. 241-243. 

Importance. The relevance or importance of an item might be best defined 
in terms of its relative weight in an equation developed to predict accept/ 
reject decisions. To enable us to construct checklists of maximum relevance, 
we asked interviewers to judge items on the basis of whether the character- 
istics portrayed by those items would influence, either positively or nega- 
tively, their decisions about job applicants. The instructions ask the respond- 
ent to idaitify those items which were critical to, or which would “make a 
differaice” in, his decision making about job applicants. These judgments 
are used to exclude irrelevant items from the Checklists. The instructions 
for judging relevance are reproduced in the appendix, pp. 243-245. 

Since there were three kinds of judgments to be made for each of four 
forms, 12 different questionnaires were developed. 

The first page of each questionnaire provided background information on 
the research project and on the questionnaire itself. This introductory page 
was followed by a two page section requesting about 100 items of back- 
ground information concerning the respondent and his organization. These 
three pages are reproduced in the appendix, pp. 236-238. The fourth page of 
the questionnaire presented the appropriate set of judging instructions for 
the first group of 100 items, those reflecting applicant characteristics. For 
the favorability and base rate judgments, the 100 items were presented 10 
to a page; for the relevance judgmoit, the items were presented 20 to a page. 
A second page of judging instructions was followed by 60 phrases repre- 
senting things the applicant said, and a fiinal page of instructions was fol- 
lowed by 90 items portraying impressions the applicant created. The ques- 
tionnaires looked quite bulky since they contained 31 (favorability and base 
rate) or 19 (relevance) pages. 

Queslionnaize Distribution and Hetuzn. 

The favorability, base rate, and rdevance of any particular item are likely 
to fluctuate from one occupation to the next: Having two years of college 
might be favorable for a clerk-typist, but it would be imfavorable for a 
chemical engineer. Relatively more management trainees than secretaries 
will need shaves. Shyness should be less important among oigineers than 
among sales people. Since each of these attributes of the items may vary 
from job to job, and since there were 12 different questionnaires, we needed 
an extensive sample. 

Ova sample of respondents was recruited from two major sources. First, 
we prevailed upon the good nature of about 100 professional colleagues to 
find people in their organizations who would complete questionnaires and to 
provide us with names of people in other organizations whom we could con- 



tact regarding participation. Second, the Executive Committee and the Re- 
search Committee of the American Society for Personnel Administration 
became interested in this project, and they canvassed their membership of 
4000 personnel administrators to find people who were willing to complete 
questionnaires. Tables 3 and 4 summarize our experience with these sources. 



\ 






Table 3 



Distribution and return of questionnaires. 





Source of Reipondents 
Profeiilonal Contacts 


ASPA Members 


Total 


Number requested 


2420 


3794 


6214 


Number sent 


2420 


3434* 


5854 


Number returned 


1395 


1721 


3116 


Number useable 


1177 


1627 


2804 


Percent returned 


58% 


50% 


53% 


Percent useable 


48% 


47% 


48% 



‘Requests tor 360 questionnaires could not be honored because our supply ran short. 



Table 4 



Number sent 


Professional Conlacti 
No. of Requeslors % Returned 


ASPA Members 

No. of Requestors % Returned 


1 


17 


65% 


414 


68% 


2 


9 


78 


435 


47 


3 


10 


67 


149 


51 


4 


12 


60 


83 


48 


5 


2 


100 


60 


45 


6 


6 


56 


38 


45 


7 


5 


71 


7 


53 


8 


4 


59 


8 


36 


9 


0 


— 


1 


56 


10 


1 


70 


27 


33 


11 


0 


— 


0 


— 


12 


3 


78 


6 


47 


13 


1 


69 


1 


46 


14 


2 


46 


1 


57 


15 


1 


73 


6 


30 


16 


2 


41 


0 


— 


17 


1 


71 


0 


— 


18 


1 


100 


0 


— 


19 


1 


79 


0 


— 


20 


0 





8 


28 


24 


0 


— 


1 


00 


25 


4 


84 


2 


22 


27 


1 


74 


1 


56 


32 


1 


34 


0 


— 


33 


0 


— 


1 


00 


34 


1 


26 


0 


— 


40 


0 


— 


1 


00 


46 


0 


— 


1 


00 


51 


1 


59 


0 





77 


1 


64 


0 


— 


85 


1 


00 


0 


— 


88 


1 


74 


0 


— 


450 


2 


30 


0 


— 


600 


1 


59 


0 


— 
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Considering that each questionnaire asked for about 100 items of background 
information and judgments of 250 descriptive items, and that it took the 
respondent about an hour to provide this information, we were gratified by 
the overall return rate of 53% and the overall useability rate of 48%. 

Processing Returned Questionnaires. 

At the conclusion of our follow-up efforts, 3,116 questionnaires had been 
returned. After about 1,000 questionnaires had been returned, we decided to 
separate the questionnaires into 10 occupational categories: 

Management Trainee 

Other Managerial Jobs 

Engineering Jobs 

Other Technical & Scientific Jobs 

Secretary 

Clerk-Typist 

Other Clerical Jobs 

All Sales Jobs 

All Blue Collar Jobs 

Other Jobs 

These categories were developed from analyses of returned questionnaires. 
At the outset we had hoped that enough questionnaires would be returned 
so that we could develop separate categories for industrial sales, retail sales, 
and insurance sales, but all sales jobs had to be combined. We had also hoped 
to have a category for mursing jobs, but returns for nurses were too light. 
Fortunately, returns for other occupations were heavier. 

Following the establishment of this code for the job context in which the 
questionnaire was completed, identification numbers and codes were as- 
signed to the returned questionnaires. These codes and the biographical 
information about the respondent and his judgments of the items were key 
punched and verified, and means and standard deviations of the favorability, 
base rate, and relevance judgments were computed for each item in 7 occu- 
pational categories where there were enough returned questionnaires to war- 
rant analysis: Management Trainee, Management in General, Engineering 
Jobs, Secretary, Clerk-Typist, Sales in General, and All Blue Collar Jobs. 
The results for these 7 groups are reported in the next 7 chapters. 
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Chapter 4 

Management Trainee Item Statistics and Checklist 

The management trainee category is composed of entry level management 
jobs in businesses and other organizations. While some specialization of 
traineeships was noted (such as personnel management trainee, sales man- 
agement trainee, and production management trainee), over 90% of the 361 
useable questionnaires were simply designated for the job title of manage- 
ment trainee. 

Some characteristics of the 361 respondents are shown in Table 5. ' 

Tables 

Some characteristics of the 361 respondents who completed questionnaires in 



the job context of noanagement trainee. 




CharacieritUc 


Numbsr 


PercQni 


Sex 


Male 


339 


94% 


Female 


22 


6 


Job Title 


Interviewer, 25% time or less 


11 


3 


Interviewer, 26% time or more 


20 


6 


Assistant, 25% time or less 


30 


8 


Assistant, 26% time or more 


26 


7 


Manager of division in personnel 


86 


24 


Executive of personnel department 


118 


33 


Other positions in personnel 


24 


7 


Supervisor of , not in Personnel 


10 


3 


Manager of , not in Personnel 

Other positions not in personnel Dept. 


13 


4 


23 


6 


Type of Organization 


Bank & Trust Companies 


65 


18 


Government Offices 


17 


5 


Insurance Companies 


61 


17 


Industrial Manufacturing 


93 


26 


Consumer goods manufacturing 


25 


7 


Oil Compames 


16 


4 


Research Organizations 


2 


1 


Service/Sales 


73 


20 


Telephone Companies 


6 


2 


Others (including schools) 


3 


1 


Respondent's Education 


No answer 


5 


1 


Elementary (grades 1-8) 


0 


0 


Some Secondary (grades 9-11) 


1 


1 


Completed Secondary (grade 12) 


17 


5 


Some College 


47 


13 


Undergraduate degree (B.S. or B.A.) 


191 


53 


Some mraduate work 
M.A. degree 


36 


10 


59 


16 


Work beyond M.A. 


1 


1 


Ph.D, degree 


4 


1 
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Estimated number of interviews in last year 





Number 


Porcenl 


Under 50 


49 


14 


50-99 


46 


13 


100-199 


59 


16 


200-299 


49 


14 


300-399 


37 


10 


400-599 


50 


14 


600-799 


14 


4 


800-999 


23 


6 


1000-1999 


24 


7 


2000 or more 


10 


3 


Do you use an interview guide? 


No 


237 


66 


Yes 


100 


27 


No answer 


24 


7 


Have you ever held this position (management trainee)? 




No 


167 


46 


Yes 


182 


50 


No answer 


12 


4 



What opportunities for interviewing training have you had? 

No special opportunities, just practical experience 85 24 

On-the-job training 282 78 

Workshops and seminars 258 71 

Formal courses 154 43 

The respondents were asked to estimate the average length of their interviews with man- 
agement trainees. The median estimated length was 35 minutes, with a range from 10 
minutes to 4 or 5 hours. 

The respondents also estimated the proportion of management trainee applicants who are 
hired by their organizations. The median estimated selection ratio was 15% hired, and 
the first quartile was 10% and the third quartlle was 30%. 

The median reported years oi interviewing experience was 5 years with a range from 3 
months or less to 35 years. 

The respondents’ median age was 36, with the range extending from 21 to 65. 



Table 6 presents the item statistics (mean, standard deviation, and N) for 
the favorability, frequency (base rate), and importance (relevance) judg- 
ments of the full pool of 730 items. Favorability was judged on a 7-point 
scale, with 1.00 anchoring the unfavorable end of the continuum and 7.00 
anchoring the favorable end. Frequency was judged cm a 7-point scale with 
1.00 defining rare (or impossible) events and 7.00 defining highly frequent 
(or certain) ones. Mean ratings for importance could range from 1.00 (impor- 
tant) to 2.00 (unimportant or irrelevant). Decimal points have been omitted 
from Table 6. 



Table 6 

Summary statistics for the Management Trainee category. Favorability and 
frequency (base rate) are reported on 7-point scales with 1.00 denoting low 
favorability or frequency. Importance (relevance) is reported on a 2- 
point scale with 1.00 denoting high importance. Decimal points have been 
omitted. 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (continued) 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (continued) 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (continued) 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (continued) 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (continued) 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR »it/«NAGEMENT TRAINEE (contimwd) 
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TABLE S. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAOEMCNT TRAINEE (contlmrad) 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (contlnu«d) 
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TABLE S. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (continu«0 
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TABU ft. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAOCMENT TRAINEE (contlniMd) 
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TABLE e. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINEE (conlinu«d) 
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Table 7 shows the deciles of the distributions of mean ratings of favor- 
ability, frequency, and importance. This table should be helpful in interpret- 
ing the results for particular items. 



Table 7 

Deciles for the distribution of mean ratings of favorabilityi frequency, and 
importance in the Management Trainee item pool. 



Decile 


Favorability 


Frequency 


Importance 


10 


6.6 


6.2 


2.0 


9 


5.8 


4.7 


1.7 


8 


5.4 


4.2 


1.6 


7 


5.0 


3 8 


1.4 


e 


4.5 


3.2 




5 


3.9 


2.8 


1.3 


4 


3.5 


2.5 


1.2 


3 


3.0 


2.3 


1.1 


2 


2.6 


2.0 




1 


2.2 


1.7 


1.0 


Lowest mean 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 



Table 8 presents the Checklist for Management Trainees. The Checklist 
contains 60 items, 30 of which are favorable (mean favorability ranging from 
4.45 through 6.44) and 30 which are unfavorable (mean favorability ranging 
from 1.95 through 3.54). For the favorable items, frequencies (base rates) 
ranged from 2.95 through 5.04, and importance ratings ranged from 1.00 to 
1.25. For the unfavorable items, base rates ranged from 1.95 to 3.80, and im- 
portance ratings ranged from 1.00 to 1.25. The intent was to develop check- 
lists which were balanced for favorability, contained items which applied to 
at least some but not to all job applicants, and contained items which had 
been judged to be important in making hiring recommendations. 



Table 8 

The Management Trainee Checklist 
Instructions 

At the conclusion of the interview, describe the interviewee by checking 
the items which best apply to him. Cross off any items you were not able to 
observe. Describe the applicant as accurately as possible, so check the items 
which apply, regardless of whether they are favorable or unfavorable. 



Management Trainee 



Item Number 

Check the items that apply 

Asked clear question, it is easy to tell what he wants to know. 203 



.Scored high on all screening tests. 19 

.Was active in many groups in high school. 4 

Jlad a average in college. 124 

Drew from a large vocabulary when speaking. 131 

.Spoke forcefully. 205 
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Item Numbor 



Check the items that apply 

Explains things in unnecessary detail. 202 

Interrupted you while you were speaking. 79 

Flamboyant in personal attire. 228 

Asked same question over, 

or asked question already answered. 61 

Spoke too softly — was hard to hear. 136 

^Used inappropriate words. 272 

Check the items that apply 

Kept the conversation going. 22 

Appeared calm and relaxed throughout the entire interview. 156 

Has served in the armed services. 120 

Speech was grammatically precise. 271 

__ voice carries well. 206 

Looked you in the eye. 152 

Check the items that apply 

Interjected many um*s, ah*s, or uh's. 282 

Slouched in cham. 85 

Had no outside activities in college. 5 

Appeared ill-at-ease during the entire interview. 26 

Did a sloppy job of completing the application form. 269 

Needs a haircut. 298 

Check the items that apply 

Says he likes to study human nature and 

wants to xmderstand people. 488 

Says he can cany out plans assigned by other people. 425 

Says he prefers to deal with people rather than things. 357 

Says he prefers action to contemplation. 477 

Says he is quite sure of himself. 323 

Says he likes continually changing activities. 359 

Check the items that apply 

Says he is satisfi^ with his present vocational achievements. 331 

Says he tends to be critical of others. 355 

Says he expresses his judgments publicly 

regardless of criticism. 356 

Says he likes regular hours for work. 379 

Says he sometimes gets rattled in critical situations. 394 

Says he does not care about what kind of work 

he will be doing. 461 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

Persistent, does not give up easily. 497 

Maintains self-control when others try to provoke him. 491 

Has common sense. 590 

^Thinks analytically. 579 

^Would not lose his composure easily. 513 

Socially perceptive, able to sense the feelings of others. 617 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

Has unrealistic desires for advancement. 499 

-W in work best with close supervision. 512 

Has a what’s in it for me attitude. 531 

Afr aid to take a chance. 586 

—Would give in to avoid controversy. 508 

__Lacks a g*^al or purpose in life. 574 



Check ihe 3 ilemr that apply best 

Objective. 701 

Outgoing. 678 

Aggressive. 641 

Stable. 699 

Self-confident. 723 

^Thoughtful. 622 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

Self-conscious. 725 

Compulsive. 638 

Nosey. 640 

Shy. 645 

Aloof. 650 

Defensive. 721 
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Chapter 5 

General Management Item Statistics and Checklist 

The general management category contains middle and upper level man- 
agerial job titles from both line and staff functions of organizations. 

Some characteristics of the 283 general management respondents are 
shown in Table 9. 



Table 9 

Some characteristics of Ihe 283 respondents who completed questionnaires in 
the job context of General Management. 



Characteristic 

Male 

Female 

Job Title 

Interviewer 25% time or less 
Interviewer 26% time or more 
Assistant 25% time or less 
Assistant 26% time or more 
Manager of division in personnel 
Executive of personnel department 
Other ijositions in personnel 

Supervisor of , not in personnel 

Manager of , not in personnel 

Other positions not in personnel dept. 

Type of Organization 

Bank & Trust Company 
Government Offices 
Insurance Companies 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Consumer goods manufacturing 
Oil Companies 
Research Organization 
Service/Sales 
Telephone Companies 
Other (includes schools) 



Number Percent 



272 


96 


11 


4 


1 


1 


9 


3 


12 


4 


4 


1 


62 


22 


101 


36 


20 


7 


7 


2 


33 


12 


34 


12 



13 


5 


28 


10 


16 


6 


no 


39 


37 


13 


14 


5 


4 


1 


54 


19 


1 


1 


6 


2 



Respondent's Education 
No answer 

Elementary (grades 1-8) 

Some secondary (grades 9-11) 
Completed secondary (grade 12) 
Some College 

Undergraduate degiee (B.S. or B.A.) 
Some ^aduate work 
M.A. degree 

Work beyond M.A. degree 
Ph.D. degree 



1 1 

0 0 

0 0 

13 5 

32 11 

112 40 

44 16 

62 22 

6 2 

13 5 
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Estimated number of interviews in last year 





Number 


Percent 


Under 50 


67 


24 


50-99 


40 


14 


100-199 


57 


20 


200-299 


32 


11 


300-399 


19 


7 


400-599 


28 


10 


600-799 


6 


2 


800-999 


8 


3 


1000-1999 


17 


6 


2000 or more 


9 


3 


Do you use an interview guide? 


No 


200 


71 


Yes 


63 


22 


No answer 


20 


7 


Have you ever held this position (general management)? 


No 


114 


40 


Yes 


148 


52 


No answer 


21 


7 


What opportunities for interviewing training have you had? 


No spec, opportunities, just practical experience 


80 


28 


On-the-job training 


202 


71 


Workshops and seminars 


197 


70 


Formal courses 


135 
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The respondents estimated the average length of their interviews with applicants for 
general management positions. The median estimated length was 45 minutes, with a 
range from 10 minutes to 2 days. 

The respondents also estimated the proportion of applicants for management positions 
who are hired by their organizations. The median estimate was 10% hired, and the first 
quartile was 4% and the third quartile was 25% hired. 

The median reported years of interviewing experience was 12 years, with a range from 
3 months to 41 years. 

The respondents’ median age was 41, and age ranged from 22 to 65. 



Table 10 presents the favorability, frequency, and importance rating 
means and standard deviations (and their associated Ns) for the 730 items 
in the complete pool. Favorability ranges from 1.00 to 7.00, frequency ranges 
from 1.00 to 7.00, and importance ranges from 1.00 to 2.00. As in Table 6 in 
Chapter 4, decimal points have been omitted. 

Table 10 

Summary statistics for the General Management category. 
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TABLE 10 . SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL MANAGEMENT (continued) 
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TABLE 10. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL MANAGEMENT (continued) 
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TABLE 10. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL MANAGEMENT (continued) 
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TABLE 10. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL MANAGEMENT (continued) 
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Table 11 is presented as an aid in interpreting the mean favorability, fre- 
quency, and import^ce ratings shown in Table 10. Table 11 shows the deciles 
for ^e appropriate distributions of means. 



Table 11 



Deciles for the distributions of mean ratings of favorability# frequency and 
importance in the Management in General item pooL 



Decile 


Favorability 


Frequency 


Importance 


10 


6.7 


6.5 


2.0 


9 


5.8 


4.8 


1.7 


8 


5.4 


4.3 


1.6 


7 


5.0 


3.8 


1.4 


6 


4.5 


3.3 


1.3 


5 


4.0 


2.9 


0.0 


4 


3.5 


2.5 


1.2 


3 


3.0 


2.3 


1.1 


2 


2.6 


2.0 




1 


2.1 


1.7 


1.0 


Lowest Mean 


1.3 


i.2 


1.0 



The Checklist for General Management Jobs is presented in Table 12. In 
this 60 item checklist, 30 items have favorability ratings between 1.95 and 
3.55, frequency ratings between 1.95 and 3.55, and importance ratings be- 
tween 1.00 and 1.25, while the remaining 30 items have favorability ratings 
ranging from 4.45 tiirough 6.04, base rates from 2.95 to 5.05, and relevance 
rates from 1.00 to 1.25. 



Table 12 

The Management in General Checklist 
Instructions 

At the conclusion of the interview, describe the interviewee by checking 
the items which best apply to him. Cross off imy items you were not able to 
observe. Desaibe the applicant as accurately as possible, so check the items 
which apply, regardless of whether they are favorable or unfavorable. 



Management in General 

XUxn Number 

Check the items that apply 



Scored high on all screening tests. 19 

-Looked you in the eye. 152 

Spoke forcefully. 205 

Asked about company training programs. 77 

Drew from a large vocabulary when speaking. 131 

Speech was grammatically precise. 271 

Check the items that apply 

Is markedly overweight. 304 

Is over-qualified for me job he’s being interviewed for 204 

—^—Explains things in unnecessary detail. 202 
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Item Number 

Has worked in many different occupations. 255 

Did a sloppy job of completing the application form. 269 

Lost his train of thought while talking. 133 

Check the items that apply 

Attended a college which has an excellent scholastic reputation. 55 

Kept the conversation going. 22 

Earned half of his school expenses. 128 

Is presently active in one outside group (civic, 

fraternal, political). 112 

Asked about his potential supervision. 284 

Appeared calm and relaxed throughout the entire interview. 156 

Check the items that apply 

Gave curved answers to straight questions. 148 

Has had very few pay raises on previous jobs. 256 

Is having family problems. 241 

Is a high school graduate — no college. 123 

Has never supervised others’ work. 46 

Appeared iU-at-ease during the entire interview. 26 

Check the items that apply 

Says he is very careful when making a decision. 387 

Says he is a fast thinker. 383 

Says he likes to study human nature and wants to 

understand people. 488 

Says he likes variety and change in a job. 338 

_ —Says he drives himself steadily (doesn’t work by 

fits and starts). 380 

Says most people seem to like him. 403 

Check the items that apply 

Says he likes methodical work. 419 

Says he is a very cautious person. 396 

Likes to do own planning, no interruptions or 

suggestions from others. 345 

Feels he’s gotten nowhere and must change jobs now or never. 311 

Says he likes regular hours for work. 379 

Says he makes a principle of never t akin g his 

job home with him. 319 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

—Would take risks when necessary. 542 

— —Has broad knowledge, is well-rounded intellectually. 623 

Controls his emotions effectively. 506 

^Thinks analytically. 579 

—Socially perceptive, able to sense the feelings of others. 617 

Has a warm personality. 621 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

^Too quick to agree. 587 

^Would push and trjj to stretch limits to see what 

he can get away with. 573 

Finds it difficult to control his feelings. 576 

Seemed reluctant to talk about his past. 596 

^Would give in to avoid controversy. 508 

Afr aid to take a chance 586 
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Check the 3 items that apply best 



Stable. 699 

Self-confident. 723 

^Thoughtful. 662 

Objective. 701 

[ Outgoing. 678 

i Aggressive. 641 

I Check the 3 items that apply best 

i Defensive. 721 

\ Pessimistic. 698 

! A playboy. 688 

\ Overbearing. 717 

I A showoff. 690 

! Irritable. 679 
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Chapter 6 

Engineering Item Statistics and Checklist 

While the engineering category was defined to include architects, physical 
scientists, Md technicians and engineering assistants, 97% of the 332 job 
titles in this category were simply engineer. Since most of our respondents 
made no effort to identify partic^ar kinds of engineers, we did not try to 
report separate data for each of the varieties of engineers (civil, mechanical, 
chemical, electrica^ aeronautical, metallurgical, etc.). 

Some characteristics of the 332 engineering respondents are shown in 
Table 13. 



Table 13 

Some characteristics of the 322 respondents who completed questionnaires 
in the job context of Engineer. 



Chuacteristics 

Male 

Female 

Job Title 

Interviewer 25% time or less 
Interviewer 26% time or more 
Assistant 25% time or less 
Assist 2 mt 26% time or more 
Manager of division in personnel 
Executive of personnel department 
Other iiositions in personnel 

Supervisor of , not in personnel 

Manager of ^ , not in personnel 

Other positions, not in personnel 

Type of Organisation 

Bank & Trust Company 
Government OflRce 
Insurance Companies 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Consumer goods. Manufacturing 
Oil Companies 
Research Organizations 
Service/ Sales 
Telephone Company 
Other (includes schools) 

Respondent's Education 

No answer 

Elementary (grades 1-8) 

Some Secondary (grades 9-11) 

Completed Secondary (grade 12) 

Some College 

Undergraduate degree (B.S. or B.A.) 

Some m:aduate work 
M.A. degree 
Work beyond M.A. 

Ph.D. degree 



Number 


Perce 


326 


98 


6 


2 


24 


7 


27 


8 


27 


8 


16 


5 


85 


26 


73 


22 


20 


6 


8 


2 


39 


12 


13 


4 


0 


0 


8 


12 


0 


0 


132 


40 


33 


10 


33 


10 


20 


6 


54 


16 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 


2 


36 


11 


186 


56 


31 


9 


66 


20 


2 


1 


3 


1 
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Estimated number of inteiviews in last year 



Under 50 


47 


14 


50-99 


33 


10 


100-199 


70 


21 


200-299 


44 


13 


300-399 


42 


13 


400-599 


36 


11 


600-799 


17 


5 


800-999 


18 


5 


1000-1999 


19 


6 


2000 or more 


6 


2 


Do you use an interview guide? 


No 


233 


70 


Yes 


75 


23 


No answer 


24 


7 


Have you ever held this position (Engineer)? 


No 


192 


58 


Yes 


123 


37 


No answer 


17 


5 


What opportunities for interviewing training have you had? 


No spec, opportunities, just practical experience 
On-tne-job training 


78 


23 


248 


75 


Workshops & seminars 


240 


72 


Formal courses 


138 


42 


The respondents were asked to estimate the average length of their interviews with ap- 
plicants for engineering jobs. The median estimated length was 30 minutes, with a range 
from 5 minutes to 5-6 hours. 



The respondents also estimated the proportion of engineering applicants who are hired 
by their organizations. The median estimated selection ratio was 15%, with the first 
quartile at 7% and the third quartile at 30%. 

The median reported years of interviewing experience was 8 years, with a range from 
less than 3 months to 37 years. 

The respondents' median age was 38 years, with a range from 23 to 64. 

Summary statistics for the 730 items are presented in Table 14. Its format 
and interpretation is similar to that of Table 6 in Chapter 4. 



Table 14 

Summary statistics for the Engineering category. 
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TABLE 14. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR ENGINEER (conUnued) 
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Table 15 presents the deciles for the distributions of mean ratings of favxxr- 
ability, frequency, and importance of the 730 items when Judged in the con- 
text of engineering jobs. 



Table IS 



Deciles for the distributioa of mean ratings of faToraUlity, frequency, and 
importance in the Engineering Jobs item pooL 
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The Checklist for Engineering Jobs is presented in Table 16. Thirty items 
in the checklist have favorability ratings between 1.95 and 3.55, and fre- 
quency rating between 1.95 and 3.55. The other tiiirty items have favor- 
abilities ranging between 4.45 and 6.05, and frequencies ranging between 
2.95 and 5.05. All 60 items have importance ratings between 1.00 and lilS. 



Table 16 

The Engineer Checklist 
Instructions 

At the conclusion of the interview, describe the in terview ee by checking 
the items which best apply to him. Cnss off tmy items you wer e not able to 
obsm-e. Describe the applicant as accurately as posmbl^ so check the items 
which apply, regardless of whether they arc favorable or unfavorable. 



Engineer 

Check the items that apply 

Made good use of his chances for advancement. 

Asked clear questions, it is easy to tell what 

he wants to know. 

His self-expression is nabuel and spontaneous. 

Had a *‘B” average in college. 

Was active in several groups while attending college. 

Earned 75 percent of his expenses while at sdiooL 

Check the items that apply 

Is over-qualiffed for the job he’s being int ervi e wed for. 

.Has been on present job six months or less. 

Interjected man^ urn’s, ah’s, or uh’s. 

Slouched in chair. 

—Interrupted you while yw were speaking. 

Appeared ill-at-ease during the entire inte rvi e w . 

Check the items that apply 

Has served in the armed services 

Has held jobs involving supervisory responsibilities. 

Pressed for details about the job. 

Asked about promotion possibilities. 

Has been employed by a competing firm. 

Kept the conversation going. 
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Chtdc lb* ItetB* that apply 

Gave long, drawn out answers. 

__Did a slovpy job of completing the application form. 

Gave curved answers to strai^t questions. 

n irfn’t say much — limited his answers to simple 
yes and no replies. 

__Misspelled words on the application form. 

Is in heavy debt 



Check the itatm that apply 

Rny« be makes friends easily. 

! can rmially get people to do what be wants, 
ys be can carry out plans assdgned Inr other people 
.Came for interview bemuse he heard this company 
U good to vrork for. 

S 3 TS he likes variety and change in a Job. 
ays he likes work which requires considerable 
attention to detail. 



Check iha items that apply 

he likes to take chances. 

JSajv he makes a principle of never taking his 
Job home with him. 
ays he prefers to work on his own. 
he e x press es his Judgments publicly 
regardless of criticism. 

-Says he doesn’t care for the renxmsibiiity of 
superviring others’ work. 



After he’s done difficult parts of Job, hates 
to finish up odds and eiids. 



Chedc the 3 items that apply bast 

__Has broad knowledge, is well*rounded intellectually. 
Ha* a realistic view 6t himself. 

W ould stick to his guns under pressure. 

Has a good memory. 

Considerate of other people in his dealings with them. 

__Wants to get ahead, to win. 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

T ends to act impulsively. 

Afraid to take a chance. 

__Uses people to benefit himself. 

Has imre^stic desires for advancement 

W ould push and try to stretch limits to see what 
he can get away with. 

W ould give in to avoid controversy. 



Chedt the 3 items that apply best 
.Outgoing 



-LoyaL 

JSeu-sufificient 



.Controlled. 

lYank. 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

___Defensive. 

Gloomy. 

Over hea ring. 

A showoff. 

____Irritable. 

Narrow>minded. 
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Chapter 7 

Secretary Item Statistics and Checklist 

The secretary category contained 188 questionnaires, all of whidi we re 
completed in the job context of secretary or stenographer. Clerks, typists, 
and all other clerical Job titles were excluded from this category. 

Table 17 summarixes some of the characteristics of the 186 respondents 
who evaluated the items for secretarial jobs. 



Table 17 

Some cbaractcristicB of the IM rcspmdcnts who comp leted qnes li o nnatr es in 

the job ooBtaxt of O eere lar y, 



Characteristic 

Male 

Female 

Job Title 

Int ervi e wer 25% time or less 
Inter vi e w er 26% time or more 
Assstant 25% time or less 
Assistant 26% time or more 
Manage of division in Personnel 
Executive of personnel dep artm ent 
Other positions in personnel 

Supervisor of , not in Personnel 

Manager of , not in Personnel 

Other positions not in personnel dept 

Type of OrganIsaHoa 

Bank & Trust Company 
Government Offices 
Insurance Companies 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Consumer goods numufacturing 
Oil companies 
Researdi Organizations 
Service/Salcs 
Telephone companies 
Others (including schools) 

Raspondenls' edueatioB 

No answer 

Elementary (grades 1-8) 

Some secondary (grades 9-11) 

Completed secondary (grade 12) 

Some college 

Undergraduate degree (B.S. or BA.) 

Some mduate work 
M.A. degree 
Work biyond M.A. 

Ph.D. degree 
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Ectimattd number of inteirlewi In Uii year 

Under SO 
50-99 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-599 
600-799 
800-999 
1000-1999 
2000 or more 

Do you erer use an interview guide? 

No 
Yes 

No answer 

Have you ever held this porilion (Secretary)? 

No 
Yes 

No answer 

What opportunities for in ter v i ew i ng training have yon had? 

No special o p p or tu nities, just practical experience 
On-tne-job training 
Workshops and seminars 
Formal coxirses 



^nge tram 4 minutes to »-« hours. ^ 

rhe respondents ilso estimated ^the propo rtion of syretartal are htorf 

[it their oryanteatkio. The median estfinated selection ratio was 15^, and the first 
^artile was 5% and the third quartfle was 33^. 

rhe median leported jears of tn te i s ie wl ng e xperie nc e was 6 years, with a ran^e from 
fess than 3 months to 31 y ea rs. 

rhe respondents* median age was 38. with a range from 23 to 68. 

Table 18 p r es ents the summary statistics for the 730 items. Table 18 is 
patterned after Table 6 in Chapter 4 
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Table 18 

Summary statislies for the Secretary ea le g w y. 
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TABLE IB. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR SECRETARY (continued) 
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TABLE 18. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR SECRETARY (continued) 
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TABLE 18. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR SECRETARY (continued) 
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629. Wants to get ahead, to win 

630. Is a good organizer 
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Table 19 presents the deciles for the distributions of mean ratings of fav- 
orability, frequency, and importance of the 730 items when judged in the 
context of the job of secretary. 



Table 19 



Deciles for the distribution of mean ratings of favorability. frequency, and 
importance in the Secretary item pool. 



Docile 


FavorablUly 


Frequency 


Importance 


10 


8.7 


8.9 


2.0 


9 


5.8 


4.7 


1.8 


8 


5.3 


3.9 


1.8 


7 


4.9 


3.3 


1.5 


6 


4.4 


2.9 


1.4 


5 


4.0 


2.8 


1.3 


4 


3.5 


2.4 


1.2 


3 


3.0 


2.2 




2 


2.5 


2.0 


1.1 


1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.0 


Lowest Mean 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 



Table 20 presents the Checklist for Secretarial Jobs. The 48 items in this 
checklist have importance ratings ranging between 1.00 and 1.25. For the 24 
favorable items (means from 4.45 to 8.05), the frequency ratings range from 
2.95 to 5.05. For the 24 unfavorable items (means from 1.95 to 3.55), the 
frequency ratings range from 1.95 to 3.55. 



Table 20 

The Checklist for Secretarial Jobs 
Instructions 

At the conclusion of the interview, describe the interviewee by checking 
the items which best apply to him. Cross off any items you were not able to 
observe. Describe the applicant as accurately as possible, so check the items 
which apply, regardless of whether they are favorable or unfavorable. 



Ilam Number 

Secretary 



Check the items that apply 

Worked while in high school. 193 

Is articulate. 139 

Asked about promotion possibilities. 214 

Graduated from technical or vocational school 

after high school. 214 

Has had some college. 58 

Was to-the-point, gave short answers. 132 



Check the items that apply 

Is over-qualified for the job he’s being interviewed for. 

Has worked in many different occupations. 

Held three or more jobs in the past four years. 

Appeared edgy and nervous throughout the entire interview. 

Frequently used slang. 

Gave an cvasiv’o and vague answer when asked why he 

left his last job. 



204 

255 

50 

88 

27 



14’7 



288 






i 



I’ 



Check the itexxis that apply 



.Says he can carry out plans assigned by other people. 
■Says he likes work which requires considerable 
attention to detail. 

•Says he makes friends easily. 

Says he is very careful when making a decision. 

•Says he likes to plan for himself. 



Item Number 

425 

338 

406 

387 

465 



Check the items that apply 

Says he is satisfied with his present vocational achievements. 

Says he sometimes gets rattled in critical situations. 

Says he has trouble doing tiresome routine work 

over a long period of time. 

Says he prefers to work alone. 

Likes to do own planning, no interruptions or 

suggestions from others. ' 

Says he would refuse to work evenings or weekends. 



331 

394 

377 
317 

345 

378 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

Has a good sense of humor. 560 

Thinks with a practical turn of mind. 520 

Effective — gets things done correctly. 546 

Is rational and logical. 519 

Sensitive to others’ needs. 502 

Would not lose his composure easily. 513 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

Seemed preoccupied. 

Will worK best with close supervision 

Ti flplcfi pGrsistGxicG* 

Manifests a critical or fault finding attitude toward others. 

Indecisive — can’t make up his mind. 

Lacks drive. 



566 

512 

564. 

525 

505 

624 



Check the 3 items that apply best 



.Objective. 701 

.Seu-coiifident. 723 

JEven-tempered. 726 

Jlnthusiastic. 683 

Realistic. 651 

Patient. 635 



Check the 3 items that apply best 



Pussy. 633 

JDefensive. 721 

Pos.sessive. 653 

.Submissive. 659 

Irritable. 679 

.Careless. 657 
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Chapter 8 

Clerk-Typist Item Statistics and Checklist 

The Clerk-Typist job category contains questionnaires from 461 respond- 
ents. The job titles included in this category were clerk-typist (N=224), 
clerk (N=90), typist (N=6), telephone operator (N=84), and general clerical 
jobs (N=57). Keypunch operators, messengers, and receptionists were as- 
signed to the Other Clerical Job category, and responses for those job titles 
were not analyzed. 

Table 21 presents some characteristics of the respondents in the Clerk- 
Typist category. 



Table 21 



Some characteristics of the 461 respondents who completed questionnaires 
in the job context of Clerk-Typist. 



Characteristics 

Male 

Female 



Number Percent 
67 15 

394 85 



Job Title 

Interviewer, 25% time or less 26 

Interviewer, 26% time or more 271 

Assistant 25% time or less 17 

Assistant 26% time or more 70 

Manager of division in personnel 31 

Executive of personnel department 21 

Other positions in personnel lO 

Supervisor of , not in Personnel 6 

Manager of , not in Personnel 4 

Other positions not in Personnel dept. 5 



6 

59 

4 

15 

7 

34 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Type of Organization 
Bank & Trust Companies 
Government Offices 
Insurance Companies 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Consumer goods manufacturing 
Oil Companies 
Research Organizations 
Service/Sales 
Telephone Companies 
Others (including schools) 

Respondent's education 
No answer 

Elementary (grades 1-8) 

Some Secondary (grades 9-11) 
Completed Secondary (grade 12) 
Some college 

Undergraduate degree (B.S. or B.A.) 
Some maduate work 
M.A. degree 
Work beyond M.A. 

Ph.D. degree 



20 

7 

45 

18 

4 

1 

1 

38 

325 

2 



4 

2 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

70 

1 



7 

7 
19 

196 

119 

101 

8 
4 
0 
0 



2 

2 

4 

43 

26 

22 

2 

1 

0 

0 
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Estimated number of interviews in last year 


Number 


Percent 


Under 50 


21 


5 


50-99 


7 


2 


100-199 


17 


4 


200-299 


14 


3 


300-399 


22 


5 


400-599 


46 


10 


600-799 


32 


7 


800-999 


43 


9 


1000-1999 


164 


36 


2000 or more 


95 


21 


Do you use an interview guide? 






No 


117 


25 


Yes 


225 


49 


No answer 


64 


14 


Have you ever held this position (clerk-typist)? 






No 


213 


46 


Yes 


231 


50 


No answer 


17 


4 


What opportunities for interviewing training have you had? 






No special opportunities just practical experience 


46 


10 


On-the-job training 


379 


82 


Workshops & seminars 


157 


44 


Formal courses 


297 


64 



The respondents were asked to estimate the average length of their interviews with 
applicants for clerk*typlst positions. The median estimated length was 20 minutes, with 
a range from 5 minutes to 3-4 hours. 

The respondents also estimated the proportion of clerk-typists applicants who are hired 
by their organizations. The median estimated selection ratio was 12%, and the first 
quartile was 10% and the third quartUe was 30%. 

The median reported years of interviewing experience was 2 years, with a range from 
less than 3 months to 30 years. 

The respondents* median age was 37, with a range from 21 to 64. 

Table 22 gives the summary statistics on the favorability, frequency, and 
importance judgments for clerk-tjrpist jobs. The format of Table 22 is similar 
to Table 6 in Chapter 4. 



Table 22 

Summary siaiisiics for the Clerk-Typist category. 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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TABLE 22 . SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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TABLE 22. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR CLERK TYPIST (continued) 
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Table 23 presents the deciles for the distributions of mean ratings and 
favorability, frequency, and importance when the items are judged for 
clerk- typist jobs. 



Table 23 



Deciles for the distribution of mean ratings of favorability, frequency, and 
importance in the Clerk-Typist item pool. 



DecUes 


Favor ability 


Frequency 


Importance 


10 


6.7 


6.5 


2.0 


9 


5.8 


4.3 


1.8 


8 


5.3 


3.6 


1.6 


7 


4.9 


3.2 


1.5 


6 


4.4 


2.9 


1.4 


5 


3.9 


2.6 


1.3 


4 


3.5 


2.4 


1.2 


3 


3.1 


2.3 




2 


2.6 


2.0 


1.1 


1 


2.2 


1.7 




Lowest mean 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 



Table 24 contains the Checklist for Clerk-Typist Jobs. Twenty-four of the 
48 items have favorabilities from 1,95 to 3.55 and frequencies from 1,95 to 
3,55, The remaining 24 items have favorabilities from 4,45 to 6,05 and fre- 
quencies from 2.95 to 5.05, All 48 items have importance ratings between 
1.00 and 1.25. 



Table 24 

The Checklist for Clerk-Typist Jobs 
Iiutructions 

At the conclusion of the interview, describe the interviewee by checking 
the items which best apply to him. Cross ofiE any items you were not able to 
observe. Describe the applicant as accurately as possible, so check the items 
which apply, regardless of whether they are favorable or unfavorable. 



Clerk-typist 

Check the items that apply 

Previous employer gave him a good reference. 

Asked questions about the job duties of the 

position he is seeking. 

Looked you in the eye, 

Asked about promotion possibilities. 

Scored high on all screening tests. 

Check the items that apply 

Has been on present job six months or less. 

Is currents imemployed and worked for past 

employer less than one year. 

Interrupted you while you were speaking. 

Appeared ill-at-ease during the entire interview. 

Gave vague, general answers to most questions. 

Spoke too softly — was hard to hear. 



Item Number 



116 



147 

214 

22 

19 



16 

188 

79 

26 

78 

136 



169 



176 



It«m Number 



Clerk-typist 



Check the items that apply 

Says he wants a job where there is opportunity for promotion. 

Says he never has any colds or minor illnesses during the year. 

.Says he makes friends easily. 



.Says he is very dependable. 

.Says he is seelung part-time work to supplement 
income on present j'ob. 

.Says he has a great deal of common sense. 



315 

426 

406 

351 

371 

432 



Check the items that apply 



.Says he likes variety and change in a job. 338 

.Says he likes flexible working hours. 341 

liikes to do own planning, no mterruptions or 
suggestions from others. 348 

.Says he is unhappy in his marriage. 328 

.Says he dislikes criticism. 349 

.Says he would refuse to work evenings or weekends. 378 



Check the 3 items that apply best 



Js rational and logical. 519 

.Took good advantage of educational opportunities. 563 

.Would not lose his composure easily. 513 

JEager to get along with people. 547 

Hasy to talk with. 493 

.Would try to do what others expect. 541 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

Seeks a job well below his level of ability and training. 595 

Dislikes work which is high^ repetitive. 611 

Indecisive — can’t make up his mind. 505 

Seemed reluctant to talk about his past. 596 

Seemed preoccupied. 566 

Would put off doing an assigned task as long as possible. 514 



Check the 3 items that apply best 



Helpful. 676 

Enthusiastic. 683 

Patient. 635 

Energetic. 706 

Outgoing. 678 

Meticulous. 642 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

Compulsive. 638 

Hasty. 663 

Self-centered. 677 

Nosey. 640 

Gloomy. 712 

eyeless. 657 
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Chapter 9 

General Sales Item Statistics and Checklist 

Of the 237 useable questionnaires in the Sales category, about equal num- 
bers were returned for each of three job contexts: Retail sales (30%), indus- 
trial sales (31%), and customer service representatives (29%). The remaining 
10% of the questionnaires were for other sales positions, principally sales 
trainee. These diverse jobs were combined into a single General Sales cate- 
gory to permit the computation of item statistics for all 730 items. This 
pooling of diverse jobs was based on zm assumption that, in the perceptions 
of employment interviewers, there is a set of core skills and attributes com- 
mon to all sales jobs. 

Table 25 reports some of the characteristics of the respondents in the sales 
category. 



Table 25 

Some characteristics of the 237 respondents who completed questionnaires 
in the job category of sales in general. 



Characteristic 

Male 

Female 

Job Title 

Interviewer, 25% time or less 
Interviewer, 26% time or more 
Assistant, 25% time or less 
Assistant, 26% time or more 
Mwager of division in personnel 
Executive of personnel department 
Other positions in personnel 

Supervisor of , not in personnel 

Manager of , not in personnel 

Other positions not in personnel 

Type of Organisation 
Bank & Trust Companies 
Government Oflaces 
Insurance Companies 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Oil Companies 
Research Organizations 
^rvice/Sales 
Telephone Companies 
Others (including schools) 

Respondent's education 
No answer 

Elementary (grades 1-8) 

Some secondary (grades 9-11) 

Completed secondary (grade 12) 

Some college ...» 

Undergraduate degree (B.S. or B.A.) 

Some graduate work 



NumbM 


Parctnl 


175 


74 


62 


26 


4 


2 


55 


23 


17 


7 


15 


6 


44 


19 


49 


21 


11 


5 


5 


2 


29 


12 


8 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


16 


7 


63 


27 


36 


15 


22 


9 


3 


1 


39 


16 


55 


23 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1 


37 


16 


30 


13 


113 


48 


19 


8 
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M.A. degree 


27 


11 


Work beyond M.A. 


0 


0 


Ph.D. degree 


5 


2 


Estimated number of interview! in last year 


Under 50 


32 


14 


50-99 


21 


9 


100-199 


28 


12 


200-299 


26 


11 


300-399 


20 


8 


400-599 


35 


15 


600-799 


13 


5 


800-999 


18 


8 


1000-1999 


24 


10 


2000 or more 


20 


8 


Do you use an inierview guide? 


No 


135 


57 


Yes 


90 


38 


No answer 


11 


5 


Have you ever held thU position of Gen. Sales? 


No 


106 


45 


Yes 


122 


51 


No answer 


9 


4 


What opportunities for interviewing training have you had? 


No special opportimities, just practical training 
On-the-job training 


43 


18 


173 


73 


Workshops & seminars 


151 


64 


Formal courses 


115 


53 



The respondents were asked to estimate the average length of their interviews with 
sales job applicants. The median estimated length was 30 minutes, with a range from 
10 minutes to 6-8 hours. 

The respondents also estimated the proportion of applicants for sales jobs who are hired 
by their orgaxiizations. The median estimate was 10% hired, and the first quartile was 
5 % and the third quartile was 23%. 

The median reported years of Interviewing experience was 5 years, with a range from 
less than 3 months to 95 years. 

The respondents* median age was 38 years, with a range from 22 to 63. 

Item statistics for General Sales jobs are reported in Table 26. This table 
ia read in the same way as Table 6 in Chapter 4. 



Table 26 

Summary tlatistict for the General Sales category. 
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TABLE 26. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (continued) 
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SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (contin(ied) 
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TABLE 26. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (continued) 
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TABLE 26. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (continued) 
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TABLE 26. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (contIniMd) 
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TABLE 28 . SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (contlniMd) 
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TABLE 26 . SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (contlnuMl) 
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TABLE 26» SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (continued) 
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TABLE 26. SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR GENERAL SALES (continued) 




The deciles of the distributions of mean ratings of favorability, frequency, 
and^ importance are presented in Table 27 as an aid for interpreting the 
statistics shown in Table 26. 



Table 27 



Deciles for the distribution of mean ratings of favorability, 
importance in the Sales Job in General. 


frequency, and 


DecUe* 


Favorabilii/ 


Frequency 


Importance 


10 


6.6 


6.1 


2.0 


9 


5.9 


4.8 


1.7 


8 


5.5 


4.3 


1.5 


7 . 


5.0 


3.7 


1.4 


6 


4.5 


3.3 


1.3 


5 


4.0 


2.9 


1>2 


4 


3.4 


2.6 




3 


2.9 


2.3 


1.1 


2 


2.5 


2.1 




1 


2.0 


1.8 


1.0 


Lowest mean 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 



The Checklist for Sales Jobs in General is reported in Table 28 Thirty 
items have favorabilities from 4.45 to 6.05 and frequencies from 2.95 to 5.05. 
The other 30 items have favorabilities ranging from 1.95 to 3.55 and fre- 
quencies between 1.95 and 3.55. All 60 items have importance ratings falling 
between 1.00 and 1.25. 



Table 28 

The Checklist for Sales Jobs in General 
Instructions 

At the conclusion of the interview, describe the interviewee by checking 
the items which best apply to him. Cross off any items you were not able to 
oteerve. Describe the applicant as accurately as possible, so check the items 
which apply, regardless of whether they are favorable or unfavorable. 



Sales in General 

Check the items that apply 

^Was active in many groups in high .school. 

Smiled frequently. 

-Kept the conversation going. 

Scored high on all screening tests. 

Had a “B” average in college. 

^Worked his way through college— earned all his expenses. 



Check the items that apply 
Has been on present job six months or less. 



Item Number 

4 

24 

22 

19 

124 

6 



16 



-Asked same question over, or asked question already answered 61 
-Has worked in many different occupations. 255 

-Interrupted you while you were speaking. 79 

-Is over-quahfied for the job he’s being interviewed for. 204 

-Slouched in chair. 85 



198 



205 



Item Number 



Sales in General 



Check the items that apply 

Voice carries well. 

Spoke forcefully. 

Speech was concise. 

■P ressed for details about the job. 

Has no outstanding debts. 

Held one job for past 4 years. 

Check the items that apply 

Is having family problems. 

Talked too fast. 

Frequently used slang. ... 

Appeared ill-at-ease during the entire interview. 

M isspelled words on the application form. , , , , 

Gave an evasive and vague answer when asked why ne 

left his last job. 



206 

205 

209 

216 

252 

259 



241 

138 

27 

26 

130 

286 



Check the items that apply 

Says he makes friends easily. 

Says he drives himself steadily (doesn t work 

by fits and .starts). 

Says he likes taking responsibihty. 

Says he would be willing to relocate for his ;ob. 

Says he likes to take the lead in group activities. 

Says he can carry out plans assigned by other people. 



406 

380 

464 

452 

438 

425 



Check the items that apply 
Says he is very independent. 

Says he would rather not take chances or run risks. 

Says he dislikes criticism. . , . . * 

Says he has conflicts with spouse over outside interests. 

Says he does not care about what kind of work he will 

Say^°!^^is dissatisfied with the co-workers on his present job. 



390 

475 

349 

489 

461 

456 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

Punctual, careful to be on time. 

Has a good memory. 

Knows what kind of job he wants. 

Wants to get ahead, to win. 

Sensitive to others’ needs. 

Thinks with a practical turn of mind. 



504 

620 

562 

629 

502 

520 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

Does not take important matters seriously enough. 

Values creature-comforts (to eat well, avoid 

hard work, be luxurious). _ 

Would push and try to stretch hmits to see what he 

can get away with. . 

Feels he’s special and entitled to privileges or 

special consideration. j 

M anifests a critical or fault findmg attitude towards others. 

Seeks a job well below his level of abiUty and traimng. 

Check the 3 items that apply best 

Realistic. 

Aggressive. 

Patient 

Even-tempered. 

Thick-skinned. 

Frank. 



575 

604 

573 

627 

525 

595 



651 

641 

635 

726 

670 

637 



Check the 3 items that apply best 

Defensive, 

Nervous. 

Aloof, 

Submissive. 

Narrow-minded, 

Careless. 



721 

694 

650 

659 

661 

657 
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Chapter 10 

Blue Collar Jobs Item Statistics 

The blue collar job category includes these job titles: Unskilled laborers, 
janitors, factory helpers, assemblers, machine operators, telephone install- 
ers, carpenters, elechidans, other skilleu trades, and other blue collar jobs. 
Sample sizes were not large enough for any particular blue collar job to 
warrant analysis, so all these jobs were pooled in one category. We did not 
plan to seek Information on blue collar jobs, but we received 410 question- 
naires completed in the contexts of blue collar jobs. Summary statistics 
compiled from those 410 questionnaires are presented in this chapter for the 
benefit of those who have specific interest in the interview as a selection 
device for blue collar positions. 

Some characteristics of the respondents for blue collar jobs are shown in 
Table 29. 



Tabl'ji :it9 

Some characteristics of the 410 respondents who completed questionnaires 
in the job context of Blue Collar Worker. 



Number 

Characteristic 

Male 355 

Female 65 



Job Title 

Interviewer, 25% time or less 
Interviewer, 26% time or more 
Assistant, 25% time or less 
Assistant 26% time or more 
Manager of division in Personnel 
Executive of personnel department 
Other positions in Personnel 

Supervisor of , not in Personnel 

Manager of not in Personnel 

Other positions not in Personnel dept. 

Type of Organization 
Bank & Trust Companies 
Government Offices 
Insurance Companies 
Industrial Manufacturing 
Consumer goods manufacturing 
Oil companies 
Research Organizations 
Service/Sales 
Telephone Companies 
Others (including schools) 

Respondent'! Education 
No answer 

Elementary (grades 1-8) 

Some Secondary (grades 9-11) 

Completed Secondary (grade 12) 

Some College 



10 

106 

34 

27 

77 

89 

30 

8 

20 

9 



3 

7 

0 

202 

39 

11 

3 

51 

93 

1 



7 

1 



95 



Perctnt 

87 

13 



2 

26 

8 

7 

19 

22 

7 

2 

5 

2 



1 

2 

0 

50 

10 

3 

1 

12 

23 

1 



2 

1 

3 

21 

23 



Undergraduate degree (B.S. or B.A.) 


163 


37 


Some graduate work 


24 


6 


M.A. degree 


29 


7 


Work beyond M.A. 


1 


1 


Ph.D. degree 

Estimated number of interviews in last year 


Under BO 


35 


9 


50-99 


27 


7 


100-199 


48 


12 


200-299 


38 


9 


300-399 


34 


8 


400-599 


32 


8 


600-799 


14 


3 


800-999 


20 


5 


1000-1999 


89 


22 


2000 or more 


73 


18 


Do you use an interview guieJe? 


No 


2B7 


63 


Yes 


111 


27 


No answer 


42 


10 


Have you ever held this position (Blue Collar Worker)? 


No 


235 


67 


Yes 


165 


38 


No answer 


20 


5 


Whai opportunities for interviewing training have you had? 


No special opportunities, just practical experience 


108 


26 


On-the-job training 


314 


77 


Workshops & seminars 


229 


66 


Formal courses 


173 


42 



The respondents were asked to estimate the average length of their interviews with blue 
collar job applicants. The median estimated length was 20 minutes, with a range from 
5 minutes to 3*4 hours. 

The respondents also estimated the proportion of blue collar Job applicants who are 
hired by their organizations. The median estimate was 10% hired, and the first quartlle 
was 5% while the third quartlle was 30%. 

The median reported years of interviewing experience was 7 years, with a range from 
9-12 months to 30 years. 



The respondents' median age was 38, with the range extending from 24 to 64. 

Stimmftry statistics on favorabillty, frequency, and importance ratings of 
items in blue collar jobs are presented in Table 30. Table 30’s format is the 
same as Table 6 in Chapter 4. 



Table 30 

Summary slalislics for the Blue Collar category. 
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TABLE 30 - SUMMARY STATISTICS FOR BLUE COLLAR (continued) 
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The deciles of the distributions of mean ratings of favorability, frequency 
and importance are presented in Table 31 as an aid for interpreting the sum- 
mary statistics shown in Table 30. 



I Table 31 

I Deciles for the distribution of mean ratings of favorability, frequency, and 

I importance in the Blue Collar Job item pool. 



Deciles 


Favorability 


Frequency 


Importance 


10 


6.6 


6.0 


2.0 


9 


5.7 


4.3 


1.8 


8 


5.3 


3.7 


1.7 


7 


4.9 


3.3 


1.6 


6 


4.4 


3.0 


1.5 


5 


4.0 


2.7 


1.4 


4 


3.4 


2.5 


1.3 


3 


3.0 


2.2 




2 


2.7 


2.0 


1.2 


1 


2.2 


1.8 


1.1 


Lowest mean 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 



Since blue collar jobs were not included in our initial plans for studying 
the employment interview, we have not selected a set of items to serve as a 
general purpose checklist. We invite researchers who are interested in blue 
collar jobs to construct checklists from the data presented in Table 30. 
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INTRODUCTORY AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION DATA 



SURVEY OF APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 

Interview Research Project 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 

About the Interview Research Project 

This sxu*vey is the first phase of a comprehensive examination of many 
issues and problems in employment interviewing. The Interview Research 
Project as a whole is directed toward improving the interview as a selection 
tool, and we are pleased that you are participating in this initial phase. 

The notion underlying the Interview Research Project is that careful 
study of the factors influencing personnel decisions holds the key to develop- 
ing improved interviewing techniques and improved training procedures. 
Factors influencing decisions include characteristics of job applicants, such 
as what applicants say during the interview and how they say it, and their 
personal characteristics (experience, interests, and so on), and context fac- 
tors, among which are labor market conditions, interviewer experience, and 
the effects of test scores, application forms and interview guides. These as 
well as additional factors are to be studied. Unravelling the complex inter- 
relationships of all these factors will be a difficult job, but certainly a worth- 
while one. We believe that developing training procedures and interviewing 
techniques which improve the utility of personnel decisions is a worthy goal 

About This Questionnaire 

This questionnaire is one part of the Survey of Applicant Characteristics. 
People from all kinds of organizations in all areas of the country who are 
concerned with interviewing are participating in this survey. When com- 
pleted, the results of this survey will provide much information on the roles 
and functioning of various applicant characteristics, information which will 
be useful in training interviewers, and will provide a basis for all future 
studies in the Interview Research Project. 

Your questionnaire contains four sections. Please read the instructions 
carefully before starting on each section. The first section asks for informa- 
tion about you and your job. Your answers will enable us to relate your 
responses to those made by people in other organizations. In the .second sec- 
tion you are asked to judge statements describing a wide variety of informa- 
tion about job applicants, ranging from information about previous employ- 
ment to qualities of personal appearance. In the next section you are asked 
to rate things an applicant might say while being interviewed, and in the 
final section you are requested to evaluate various kinds of impressions that 
an applicant might create during an interview. When you’ve finished, please 
return your questionnaire to us. 
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SECTION I: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Please answer all of these questions as completely as possible before pro- 
ceeding to the next sections. Your answers will enable us to relate your 
judgments of statements in the next sections to those made by people in 
other situations. All your answers are confidential. 



1. Name 



2. Organization. 



3. 



4. 



6 . 



Location. 



city 

Age 5. Sex: Male Female 

Highest school grade completed, including college. 



state 



7. Your job title 

8. Does your current job include conducting interviews? Yes No 

9. How many years of interviewing experience do you have? 

10. Estimate the number of interviews you’ve held: 

in the past year: in the past month: 

11. What percent of your working time is spent interviewing? 

12. Below are some common steps in the selection process. Cross out steps 
that are not a part of the procedures used in your organization, and then 
number the rest in the order in which they occur (if the first thing an 
applicant does is to complete an application form, but a “1” by that 
step). After all steps are ordered, put an “X” by the step(s) which best 
describes your role in the selection process. 

Initial interview (check purposes: Recruiting, Screen- 
ing, Hiring, Placing) 



Fill out application form 

Testing (check types used: Intelligence, Aptitude, 

__Trade, Interest, Personality) 

Reference check 

Additional interview (check purposes: Recruiting, 

^.Screening, Hiring, Placing) 

mother assessments (screening by a consultant, medical exam, etc.) 

Referral to department or supervisor 
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13. Put a checkmark (V) by the occupations for which you interview job 



applicants: 






M^BTiagcnicnt train66 


■Rngineer (M.E., etc.) 


Technician 


-—Middle 


Soientiqt _ 


Skilled trades 


management 


School teacher 


Apprentices 


Clerk-TvDist 


plorlr 


T^ahnrfirq 


Secretary 


Insurance sales 


OTHER 


Industrial sales 







14. Please give the following information for each kind of job for which you 
interview applicants: 



Have you 
ever held 
this job? 

a) 

b) 

c) 



Job titles or classes 
(from item 13 or others) 



Use an % who 

Interview Average are 

Guide? Length hired 



15. What opportunities do you have to learn about the performance of appli- 
cants who are hired? Check those that apply. 



JTo opportunities 

.Comments from supervisors 
and/or co-workers 

Hesults of Merit Batings 



Personnel Records 
(turnover, absences, etc.) 
JDirect Observation 



16. What kinds of training have you had in interviewing procedures? Check 
each item that applies. 

No special training, just practical experience 

^On-the-job training 

.Workshops, Seminars 

Formal courses 
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17. Beside interviewing job applicants, what other duties do you perform as 
a regular part of your job? Check those that apply. 



JManagerial duties 



-Supervisory duties 



-College recruiting 
-Other recruiting 
-Reference checking 



-Hiring recommendations 



-Hiring decisions 



JPlacement 



-Promotion screening 



-Personnel research 



-Test administration 



-Test interpretation 



-Employee orientation 



-Training new employees 



-Retraining employees 



-Job Analysis 



-Counseling 



-Grievances 



-Wage & Salary 
-Policy formrilation 



-Attitude surveys 



-Other duties (please describe): 
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Instructions for Judging Item Favorability 

SECTION 2: APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 

On the preceding page you checked and listed some jobs for which you 
interview applicants. PICK ONE OF THOSE JOBS, possibly the one with 
which you are most familiar, AND WRITE THE JOB TITLE HERE: 

JOB TITLE: 

The job title you wrote above is very important. It sets the stage for the 
judgments you will make in this and the remaining sections. In this section 
you are asked to rate statements dealing with the behavior and personal 
characteristics of people applying for the job you selected and listed above. 
You are to consider the statements beginning on the next page solely with 
respect to the job title you gave above. Thus, if the job title you gave is 
‘‘Circus Clown,” consider ONLY the requirements of a circus clown’s job 
when you evaluate the various statements. 

Applicants reveal many personal and psychological characteristics when 
being interviewed. On the following pages are 100 statements covering a 
wide variety of characteristics which may be observed during an interview. 
Please read each statement carefully, and considering the job title listed 
above, make the following judgment: 

How FAVORABLE is iUs characteristic? 

You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given on the response scale accompanying each statement. 
Consider the sample statement below: 

A. HAS TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE. 

K ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 5( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

Unfavorable Neutral Favorable 

For some jobs, having two years of college might be extremely favorable 
and for others it might be neutral, while for still others this characteristic 
might be extremely unfavorable. Your task is to estimate, for the job you 
gave above, the degree of favorability of each particular characteristic. 
When you’ve arrived at an estimate, simply put a checkmark (V) the 
appropriate point on the response scale. 

Thus, your task is to read each statement on the following pages and to 
consider how favorable or unfavorable each characteristic is for applicants 
in the job you wrote at the top of this page. How does each characteristic 
influence your general impression of the applicant? How does each charac- 
teristic influence your disposition to accept or reject the applicant? How 
favorable is each characteristic? Do not be concerned if a characteristic is 
very rare, or if it is imimportant in selecting employees. Simply consider 
the favorability of each statement. 

Examine each statement separately when you make your judgments of 
favorability, and please be careful not to skip any. Although this question- 
naire may seem bulky, you will find that all the statements are interesting 
and that it will go very rapidly once you get into it. 
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SECTION 3: THINGS APPLICANTS SAY 



In this section you are asked to evaluate things that applicants might say 
while being interviewed. On the following pages are 60 statements an appli- 
cant might make when talking about himself, his work, and other matters 
that come up during interviews. Please read each statement carefully and, 
considering the job title you listed on page 239, make the jollowing judgment: 



You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given on the response scale beneath each statement. 

Consider the sample below: 

B. SAYS HE WILL NOT WORK EVENINGS. 



Willingness to work evening hoius might be extremely favorable in some 
jobs but considerably less so in others. Your task is to estimate, for the job 
you listed on page 239, the degree of favorability of each particular comment. 

Do not be concerned if a particular comment is never made during inter- 
views, or if the comment is irrelevant from the standpoint of selecting em- 
ployees. Just consider the favorability of each statement, and put a check- 
mark (V) on the response scale to in^cate your judgment 



SECTION 4t IMPRESSIONS THE APPLICANT CBlilATED 

This final section contains 90 statements describing various impressions 
that applicants might create during the course of an interview. Two appli- 
cants who have the same personal characteristics and say the same things 
during the interview might leave you with vastly different impressions 
after interviewing them. Conversely, two applicants who differ extensively 
in their personal characteristics and who say different things when being 
interviewed might leave you with similar impressions. In this section we 
are not concerned with the characteristics or comments which led to a par- 
ticular impression, but solely with the impression itseU. 

Please read each statement carefully, and again considering the job listed 
on page 239, make the following judgment: 



You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given on the response scale below each statement 
Consider the sample below: 

C. WELL SUITED TO DOING REPETITIVE TASKS. 



How FAVORABLE is it to say this? 



K ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 6( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

Unfavorable Neutral Favorable 



How FAVORABLE is this impression? 



K ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 6( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

Unfavorable Neutral Favorable 
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If an applicant creates the impression that he is well suited to doing repe- 
titive tasks end the job involves repetitive tasks, you might rate this im- 
pression as extremely favorable. On the other hand, if the job involves no 
repetitive tasks but an applicant has created the impression that he is best 
suited for such tasks, you might rate this impression as extremely unfavor- 
able. 



D. AGGRESSIVE 

1( ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 5( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

Unfavorable Neutral Favorable 

Your task is to evaluate the favorability of each impression in the context 
of the job you listed on page 239. You are to arrive at an estimate of the fav- 
orability of aggressiveness, for example, and then put a checkmark (V) at 
the appropriate place on the response scale. Consider only the favorability 
of each impression. Don’t be concerned if a given impression rarely occurs, 
or if an impression is irrelevant to the decision to be made after the inter- 
view. Base yoiu: judgments exclusively on the favorability of each impres- 
sion. 



Instructions for Judging Item Frequency 
SECTION 2t APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 

On the preceding page you checked and listed some jobs for which you 
interview applicants. PICK ONE OF THOSE JOBS, possibly the one with 
which you are most familiar, AND WRITE THE JOB TITLE HERE: 

JOB TITLE: 

The job title you wrote above is very important. It sets the stage for the 
judgments you will make in this and the remaining sections. In this section 
you are asked to rate statements dealing with the behavior and personal 
characteristics of people applying for the job you selected and listed above. 
You are to consider the statements beginning on the next page solely with 
respect to the job title you gave above. Thus, if the job title you gave is 
“Circus Clown," consider ONLY the requirements of a circus clown’s job 
when you evaluate the various statements. 

Applicants reveal many personal and psychological characteristics when 
being interviewed. On the following pages are 100 statements covering a 
wide variety of characteristics which may be observed during an interview. 
Please read each statement carefully, and considering the job title listed 
above, make the following judgment: 

How FREQUENT is this characteristie? 

You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given on the response scale accompanying each statement 
Consider the sample statement below: 

A. LIVES IN A MIDDLE-CLASS NEIGHBORHOOD. 

K ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 5( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

CharacterisUc of: NONE FEW SOME HALF MANY MOST ALL 

2 % 



For some jobs, all applicants might live in middle-class neighborhoods; 
and for other jobs, about half might come from middle-class neighborhoods, 
while for still other jobs, none might live in such areas. Your task is to 
estimate, for the job you gave above, the relative frequency of each par- 
ticular characteristic. When you’ve arrived at an estimate, simply put a 
checkmark (V) at the appropriate point on the response scale. 

Thus, your task is to read each statement on the following pages and to 
consider how frequent or infrequent each characteristic is among applicants 
in the jobiyou wrote at the top of this page. How many applicants possess 
this characteristic? What proportion of applicants can be characterized in 
this way? How frequent is this characteristic? Do not be concerned if a 
characteristic is unimportant in selecting employees, and guard against 
being swayed by the desirability of any characteristic. Simply consider the 
relative frequency of each characteristic. 

Examine each statement separately when you are making your judgments 
of relative frequency, and please be careful not to skip any. Although this 
questionnaire may seem bulky, you will find that all the statements are 
interesting and that it will go very rapidly once you get into it. 



SECTION 3: THINGS APPLICANTS SAY 

In this section you are asked to evaluate things that applicants might say 
while being interviewed. On the following pages are 60 statements an appli- 
cant might make when talking about himself, his work, and other matters 
that come up during interviews. Please read each statement carefully, and 
considering the job title you listed on page 241, make the following judgment: 

How FREQUENTLY ii thU said? 

You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given on the response scale beneath each statement 
Consider the sample below: 



B. SAYS HE WILL NOT WORK EVENINGS. 

K ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 5( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

Said by: NONE FEW SOME HALF MANY MOST ALL 

For some jobs, all applicants might acknowledge a willingness to work 
evening hours; but for other jobs, none might say this. Your task is to esti- 
mate, for the job you listed on page 241, the relative frequency of each par- 
ticular statement. 

Do not be swayed by the desirability of a particular comment, nor should 
you be concerned if a conunent is irrelevant from the standpoint of selecting 
employees. Just consider the relative frequency of each statement, and put 
a checkmark (V) on the response scale to indicate your judgment 
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SECTION 4: IMPRESSIONS THE APPLICANT CREATED 

This final section contains 90 statements describing various impressions 
that applicants might create during the course of an interview. Two appli- 
cants who have the same personal characteristics and say the same things 
during the interview might leave you with vastly different impressions after 
interviewing them. Conversely, two applicants who differ extensively in 
their personal characteristics and who say different things when being in- 
terviewed might leave you with similar impressions. In this section we are 
not concerned with the characteristics or comments which led to a particu- 
lar impression, but solely with the impression itself. 

Please read each statement carefully, and again considering tht iob listed 
on page 241, make the following judgment; 

How FREQUENTLY is this impression created? 

You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given on the response scale below each statement. 

Consider the sample below: 

C. WELL SUITED TO DOING REPETITIVE TASKS. 

K ) 2( ) 3( ) 4( ) 5( ) 6( ) 7( ) 

Characteristic of; NONE FEW SOME HALF MANY MOST ALL 

Your task is to estimate how frequently people applying for the Job you 
listed on page 241 create the impression that they are well suited to doing 
repetitive tasks. When you’ve arrived at an estimate of relative frequency, 
place a checkmark (V) at the appropriate place on the response scale. Guani 
against oeing swayed by the desirability of some impressions, and don't be 
concerned if a given impression is irrelevant to the decision to be made after 
the interview. Base your judgments exclusively on the relative frequency 
of each impression. 



Instructions for Judging Item Importance 
SECTION 2: APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 

On the preceding page you checked and listed some jobs for which you 
interview appUcants. PICK ONE OF THOSE JOBS, POSSIBLY THE ONE 
WITH WHICH YOU ARE MOST FAMILIAR, AND WRITE THE JOB 
TITLE HERE: 

JOB ’HTLE: 

The job title you wrote above is very important It sets the stage for tlie 
judgments you will make in this and the re.*naining sections. In this section 
you are asked to rate statements dealing with the behavior and personal 
characteristics of people applying for the job you selected and listed above. 
You are to consider the statements beginning on the next page iolely with 
respect to the job title you gave above. Thus, if the job title you gave is 
“Circus Clown," consider ONLY the requirements of a circus cloum's job 
when you evaluate the various statements. 

Applicants reveal many personal and psychologicsd characteristics when 
being interviewed. On the following pages are 100 statements covering a 
wide variety of characteristics which may be observed during an interview. 
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Please read each statement carefully, and considering the job title listed 
above, make the following judgment'. 



Is Ihis characteristic IMPORTANT? 



You are to answer this question for each statement individually by mark- 
ing one of the possible answers given in the margin next to each statement. 
Consider the sample statement below: 

IMPORTANT 

YES NO 

( ) ( ) A. LIVES IN A MIDDLE-CLASS NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Yoiir task is to judge whether the characteristic of living in a middle-class 
neighborhood is important information to consider when interviewing appli- 
cants for the job you listed at the top of this page. Important characteristics 
are those which by themselves hea^ly influence your overall evaliiations: 
They “make a difference" in your personnel decisions. Unimportant charac- 
teristics do not influence your evaluations: they are irrelevant. Once you’ve 
decided on the importance of a particular characteristic, put a checkmark 
(V) in the appropriate place in the margin. 

Guard against being swayed by the desirability of any particular charac- 
teristic, and do not be concerned if a given characteristic rarely occiurs 
among applicants you interview. Simply consider the importance of each 
characteristic in the context of the job you listed above. 

Examine each statement separately when you are making your judgments 
of importance, and please be careful not to skip any. Although this question- 
naire may seem bulky, you will find that all the statements are interesting 
and that it will go very rapidly once you get into it 

SECTION 3t THINGS APPUCANTS SAY 

In this section you are asked to evaluate the importance of thmgs that 
applicants might say while being interviewed. On the following pages are 
60 statements an applicant might make when talking about himself, his 
work, and other matters that come up during interviews. Please read each 
statement carefully, and considering the job title you listed on page 243, 
make the following judgment: 



You are to answer this question for each statement separately by mark- 
ing one of the possible answers given in the margin. 

Consider the sample below: 

IMPORTANT 
YES NO 

( ) ( ) B. SAYS HE WILL NOT WORK EVENINGS. 

For some jobs, a comment about willingness to work evening hours might 
be crucial to the outcome of an interview, but for other jobs the same com- 
ment might be far from significant. Your task is to judge, for the job you 
listed on page 243, the importance of each particular comment. 



Is this coBunenl IMPORTANT? 
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Once you’ve decided on the importance of a particular comment, put a 
checkmark (V) in the appropriate place in the margin. As in the preceding 
section, ignore the desirability and/or frequency of particular statements, 
a.ad concentrate solely on the importance of each conunent. 

SECTION 4» IMPRESSIONS THE APPLICANT CREATED 

This final section contains 90 statements describing various impressions 
that applicants might create during the course of an interview. Two appli- 
cants who have the same personal characteristics and say the same things 
during the interview might leave you with vastly different impressions 
after interviewing them. Conversely, two applicants who differ extensively 
in their personal characteristics and who say different things when being 
interviewed might leave you with similar impressions. In this section we 
are not concerned with the characteristics or comments which led to a par- 
ticular impression, but solely with the impression itself. 

Please read each statement carejully, and again considering the job listed 
on page 243, make the following judgment: 

Is this impression IMPORTANT? 

You are to answer this question for each statement by marking one of the 
possible answers given in the margin. 

Consider the statement below: 

IMPORTANT 

YES NO 

( ) ( ) C. WELL SUITED TO DOING REPETITIVE TASKS. 

An impression that the applicant is well suited to repetitive work may be 
crucial to the outcome of sui interview for some jobs but not for others. 

YES NO 

( ) ( ) D. AGGRESSIVE 

An impression of aggressiveness might weigh heavily in the selection 
decisions for some jobs, but not in others. Yoiir task is to judge the impor- 
tance of each individual impression for the job you listed on page 243. 

When you have decided on the importance of a particular impression, put 
a checkmark (V) in the appropriate place in the margin. In this section you 
are urged to be especially careful and to guard against being swayed by the 
desirability of particular impressions. Concentrate on the importance of each 
impression. 



